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“a7aisy| is much to be regretted that 
architects and engineers have 
left few records of the conduct 
and progress of their works. 

= When we name Labelye’s “ De- 
scription of Westminster Bridge (1751):” 
Perronet’s Description des Projets et de la 
Construction des Ponts de Neuilly, de Mantes, 
§c. (1782); Rondelet’s Mémoire Historique 
sur le Dome du Panthéon Francais (1797); 
Smeaton’s “ Narrative of the Building, and a 
Description of the Construction of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse,” we have mentioned nearly 
all that are of any importance. The value of 
such records can scarcely be overrated; and 
every inducement should be held out for the 
production of such accounts of future works, 
records of the principles which regulated the 
design, the modes of construction employed, the 
failures, if any, that occurred, and the facts 
that were made evident during the progress of 
the undertaking, 

Entertaining this opinion, we can but view 
with pleasure the publication, by Mr. Edwin 
Clark, the resident engineer during the con- 
struction of the Britannia and Conway Tubu- 
lar Bridges, of @ fall and comprehensive 
account of those great achievements of modern 
science and skill,* and that, too, notwithstand- 
ing the previous appearance of Mr, Fairbairn’s 
yolume on the same subject, to which full 
justice was done in our pages some time ago. 

Mr. Clark’s work consists of two large 
octavo volumes of letter-press and tables, illus- 
trated with wood engravings, and a folio 
volume containing forty-five plates: six of 





Hawkins, and the remainder are engraved on 
stone by Messrs. Day and Son. Both Mr. 
Hawkins and Messrs. Day, we may say at 
starting, have executed their parts well. As 
regards the latter, plate 7, “The Anglesea 
Entrance,” may be cited as a singularly good 
specimen of etched lithography. The tinted 
views are from sketches made with the camera 


tion. 

To give a general idea of the contents of the 
work, we may state briefly that section 1 con- 
tains a record by Mr. Stephenson himself of 
the circumstances which led to these surpris- 
ing structures, the reasoning from which they 
emanated, and the early development of the 
design. Section 2 contains an account of the 
Preliminary experiments, with practical deduc- 
tions. In section 3 a general exposition of the 
theory of beams js given. Section 4 contains 
many experiments on the strength of materials 
& employed in construction: The elaboration 
of the detail is continued in section 5. Sec- 
Hons 6 and 7 contain a minute description of 
the structures themselves, the floating, and the 
incidents peculiar to works of such magnitude. 

on 8 is devoted to the application of the 
in preceding 
— lon ; and section 9 gives an account of a 
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long series of tidal observations, and closes the 


work. 

Our readers do not now require to be told 
that the Britannia Bridge is part of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway, the connecting link 
between the capitals of England and Ireland; 


that it passes from the Anglesey coast to the 


Carnarvon side of the Menai Straits; that the 
river is at that point divided into two chan- 
nels by a bed of irregular rocks, and that the 
total water-width from shore to shore in the 
line of the bridge is 1,100 feet. It may be well, 
however, to remind them of these points, and 
to say further, that any midway support was 
limited to a small area of the rock mentioned ; 
the roadway was required to be 103 feet above 
the water, scaffolding from below was im- 
practicable, and the navigation was under no 
circumstances to be interfered with. To meet 
these requirements, hollow beams, each 472 feet 
long (get a clear idea of this length in your 
own mind before you go any further),—hollow 
beams, 472 feet long, were constructed on the 
beach, 1,500 feet from their permanent site; 
were floated upon rapid tides to their destina- 
tion ; and, although weighing nearly 2,000 tons 
each, were ultimately lifted 100 feet up into 
their place, to bear Mr, Stephenson’s name 
with honour to posterity, 





“It will assist the judgment, in considering 
the magnitude of thi pa to call to mind the 
dimensions of some Of the largest existing 
insistent structures, prémising that a suspen- 
sion-bridge would be inapplicable to railway 
purposes. 
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It will be observed how far short all these 
magnificent works fall of the dimensions re- . 
quired, the tube for the Britannia Bridge being 
472 feet long, or nearly double the largest of 


them.” 

While the problem, how to cross, was yet 
unsettled, Mr. Stephenson entertained the idea, 
amongst others, of cast iron arches, by placing » 
equal and corresponding ribs on opposite sides 
of the pier, and to complete the ironwork in 
the form shown by the following figure. 
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The erection of the arch was.to be proceeded | time, tying them together by horizontal tie- 
with by placing equal and corresponding vous- | bolts, as shown below, 


soirs on opposite sides of the pier at the same 


















































This system, it is confidently believed, may 
be successfully carried out to a far greater 
extent than would have been required in the 
case of the Britannia Bridge, 

The peculiarity of the site of Conway Bridge 
pointed out the necessity of some other method 
being devised for the erection of the arch, and 
led to the idea of building the arch complete 
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on centering supported entirely upon, and 
framed into, a series of pontoons kept afloat 
during the whole time of construction. This 
arrangement, which is shown in the following 
sketch, appeared upon the whole by far the 
most feasible that had been suggested, and 
well adapted for placing the arch into its per- 
manent position, 
































“ The rise and fall of the tide was such as to 
admit of its being brought immediately above 
the springings and lowered into its place by 
the falling tide, or by admitting water into the 
pontoons at the top of the tide, before the 
velocity of the ebb stream had increased so as 
to interfere with the accurate adjustment of 
the descending mass,” 

We must not attempt to follow the work 
through all its chapters, but will dip into it 
for such passages as, while they give an idea 
of its execution, will afford information to our 
readers. We-will first take some experiments 


the limestone, sandstone, and brick employed 
in the construction, 


‘¢ The bricks were built into cubes in cement, ‘so 













- London, published for the Author 
s-Inn Fields ; aad John Weale, 


that six bricks were used in each experiment, break- 


made (with actual weight) on the erushing of | 





ing joint. The bricks were not of a hard descrip- 
tion, being manufactured on the spot. 


BRICKWORK. Saineh, 
No, 1. 9-inch cube of cemented brick- 
work (Nowell and Co,), No. 1 (or best 
quality), weighing 54 ibs., set between 
deal boards. 
Crushed with 19 tons 18 owt. 2 qrs. 
22 lbs. ee oe oe ee =551°3 
No. 2, 9-inch brickwork, No. 1, h- 
ing 53 lbs., set in cement. 
Crushed with 22 tons 3 ewt. 0 qrs. 
17 lbs. oe oe oe ee =612°7 
No. 3. 9-inch brickwork, No. 3, weigh- 
ing 52 lbs., set in cement. 
Crushed with 16 tons 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 
8 lbs. - - _ +» = 454°3 
No. 4. 9}-inch brickwork, No. 4, weigh- 
ing 554 Ibs., set in cement. 
Crushed with 21 tons 14 ewt. 1 qr. 
17 lbs. a. . «. = 568-5 


No. 5. 9-inch brickwork, No. 4, weigh- 
ing 544 Ibs., set between boards. 
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BRICKWORK. erik 
Crushed with 15 tons 2 cwt. 0 qrs. 


12 Ibs. ee ee ee ee =417° 


Mean .. «- 521 
The average weight supported by these bricks 
was 33°5 tons per square foot, equal to a column 
583°69 feet high of such brickwork. 
SANDSTONE. . 
No. 6. 3-inch cube‘ red sandstone, 
weighing 1 lb. 143 oz., set between boards 
(made quite dry by being kept in an inha- 
bited room). 
Crushed with 8 tons 4 cwt. 0 qrs. 
19 lbs. .. oe oe os =2043° 
No. 7. 3-inch sandstone, weighing 
1 lb. 14 oz., set in cement (moderately 
damp). 
Crushed with 5 tons 3 cwt. 1 qr. 1 lb. =1285° 
No. 8. 3-inch sandstone, weighing 
1 Ib. 154 0z., set in cement (made very 
wet). 
Crushed with 4 tons 7 cwt. 0 qrs. 
2i lbs.  .. oe ee -» = 1085, 
No. 9. 6-inch cube sandstone, weigh- 
ing 18 lbs., set in cement. 
Crushed with 63 tons 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 
6 lbs. oe oe ee «+ =3924'8 
No. 10. 9}-inch cube sandstone, weigh- 
ing 58} lbs., set in cement (77} tons were 
placed upon this without effect, = 2042 lbs. 
per inch, which was as much as the ma- 
chine would carry). 








Average crushing weight es 2185 

The average weight required to crush this sand- 
stone is 134 tons per square foot, equal to a column 
2351 feet high of such sandstone. 

LIMESTONE. 

No. 11. 3-inch cube Anglesey lime- 
stone, weighing 2 lbs. 10 oz. set between 
board 


Ss. 
Crushed with 26 tons 11 cwt. 3 qrs. 
9 lbs. oe oe oe -. =6618. 
This stone formed numerous cracks and 
splinters all round, and was considered © 
crushed, but on removing the weight about 
two-thirds of its area were found uninjured. 
No. 12. 3-inch limestone, weighing 
2 lbs. 9 oz., set between deal boards. 
Crushed with 32tons 6cwt. Oqrs. 1lb.=8039- 
This stone also began to crack and 
splinter externally with 25 tons (or 6220 
per inch), but ultimately bore as above. 
No. 13. 3-inch limestone, weighing 
2 Ibs. 9 oz., set in deal boards. 
Crushed with 30 tons 18 cwt. 3 qrs. 
24 lbs. ee ee oe -- =7702°6 
No. 14. 3 separate inch cube limestone, 
arranged in a triangle, weighing 4} 0z., 
set between deal boards. 
Crushed with 9 tons 7 ewt. 1qr. 141lbs=6995°3 


All crashed simultaneously. 
Average oe 7579 
7338°5 


The weight required to crush this limestone is 
471°15 tons per square foot, equal to a column 
6433 feet high of such material. 

As to slate—a slab of slate 2 feet 10 inches 
broad, 4 inches thick, and 4 feet between the 
bearings, failed with 244 tons distributed over 
15 inches at the centre of the span. Cast iron 
of same dimensions would scarcely support 
five times as much, and would be 23 times as 
heavy. 

Experiments were made on the transverse 
strength of whole balks of American red pine 
timber. 

‘* These beams were exactly 12 inches square 
and 17 feet long, the distance between the bearings 
being 15 feet. They were broken by actual weight 
suspended on a scale from the centre of the beams. 

Dry timber from the butt end of the balk. 

Weight of the beam, 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 5 lbs., or 
36°5 lbs. per cubic foot. 

er gg 14°82 tons. 

Dry timber from the top of the balk. 

Weight of the beam, 5 cwt. 17 lbs., or 33°9 Ibs. 
per cubic foot. 

Breaking weight, 13°24 tons. 

The mean breaking weight of these two balks was 
therefore 14 tons, and from the formule c=, 
we have c= 1°45 ton; or, for the breaking-weight 
of any beam of such timber, we have w=*5 
1°45 ton, the dimensions being all in inches.’’ 

It is interesting to trace the various modes 
of effecting certain objects which presented 
themselves, Thus Mr. Stephenson had at one 





time determined to erect the tube in situ in 
the following manner :— 


“ He proposed, ist. To construct a suspen- 
sion-bridge of sufficient strength to carry the 
tube and any load that might be required; the 
platform or roadway, of this bridge being at 
the intended level of the tubes. . 

2ndly. To prepare platforms at the same 
level at each approach of the suspension- 
bridge, and on these platforms, as well as 
across the suspension-bridge, to lay down a 
railway. ; 

3rdly. To construct the tube on the railway 
on a line of trucks moveable bodily on wheels 
or rollers. : 

4thly. To load the ‘suspension-bridge with a 
distributed weight, about equal to the intended 
tube, supported on a line of trucks on the sus- 
pension-bridge.. a ok a 

And lastly. To draw’ the tube thus sup- 
ported on to the’ bridge at one end simultane- 
ously with the withdrawal at’ the other end of 


2 qua |! 


| 


Over the entrances to the tubes are massive 
lintels, consisting of single stones, 20 feet long, 
and the approaches are marked by colossal 
lions couchant on pedestals,—a view of one of 
which is annexed. These lions were designed 
by Mr. Thomas, of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and are each composed of 11 pieces of 
limestone: they are each 25 feet long, 12 feet 
high, and weigh about 30 tons. It is stated, 
as an illustration of the perfection of the scaf- 
folding employed, that one of these lions was 
brought from a workshop at the base of the 
abutment, raised 100 feet, and put together 
complete on the pedestal in a single day. 


The Britannia Bridge contains altogether 
1,492,151 cubic feet of masonry, weighing 
104,875 tons. During two years and nine 
months the masonry has been set at the rate 
of 3 cubic feet per minute. The wrought-iron 
roadways weigh 9,360 tons; and the cast-iron 
used weighs 1,987 tons. The cost of the 
bridge, when nearly complete, was estimated 
as approximately as it could be ascertained as 
follows :— 


Pedestals, wing walls, Carnarvon £17,459 





Carnarvon Tower ............ 28,626 
Britannia Tower ............ 38,671 
Anglesey Tower.........6..2. 31,430 
Pedestals, wing walls, Anglesey 40,470 
Lions eeeseeseeeeseseeeeeseee 2,048 
158,704 
Wrought iron used in tubes.... 118,946 
Cast iron in tubes and towers .. 30,619 
Construction of tubes ........ 226,234 
Pontoons, ropes, capstans, paint- 
materials, &c..,........ 28,096 
eeeeeeeeeee . 9,782 
Carpentry and labour in floating, 


raising, and completing the 
i 25,498 


: 
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the line of loaded trucks, so as to prevent any 
great undulation in the suspension-bridge.”* 


Returning, however, to the bridge as erected, 
the Britannia Tower is 221 feet 3 inches high, 
with a batter of 1 in 36 on all sides. It con. 
tains 151,158 cubic feet of Anglesey limestone, 
127,001 cubic feet of Runcorn sandstone, and 
68,411 cubic feet of brickwork, in all weighing 
24,700 tons. Including the bed-plates it con. 
tains also 479 tons of cast iron, and the weight 
from the two tubes will be about 4,000 tons, 
The total. weight at the foundations is thus 
29,600 tons, or 16 tons per superficial foot of 
sectional area; whereas the weight required to 
crush the lower courses would be about 500 
tons per superficial foot. 

The annexed engraving is a view of the 
approach to the bridge, and of the Island of 
Anglesea, from the Britannia tower. 


va Th 


Experiments, proportional part 
of the whole eeeeeaeeen ee ene _ 3,986 


’ 
Sa aaaamnene 


443,161 





Total § Cece cecerevececesses £601,865 

Some of the acoustic effects produced by the 
bridge are interesting. ‘The report of a pistol 
fired beneath the bridge is repeated three or 
four times. The rapid repetition of echoes 
from each of the T irons on the side of the 
tube gives rise to a shrill whirring musical 
note. When any violent noise is produced on 
the adjacent shore, the note is the same whether 
produced by the blows of the rivetters or the 
report of a cannon, and corresponds to the 
low D on aeoncert flute. “The cells of the 
top and bottom form excellent speaking tubes, 
and conversation may be carried on through 
them even in a faint whisper. By elevating 
the voice persons may converse through the 
entire length of the bridge, a distance of more 
* i ion- 
bridge with other sina stactasee we here euij Some 


det of well-known ip 1ages :— 
Sectional 








Brid a Area ~" — — 
ridges. eet. uare Inches. Feet. 
Menai 580 Bq 260 43 Telford, 1820, 
Conway 327 130 223 Ditto. 
Hungerford 674 294 64.5 Brunel. 
Clifton 03 480 70 Brun a 
Hammersmith 422°25 180 29°85 Tierney Clar 
P 665 520 480 Tierney Z 
Tons. 
T Stone-work, KC. v.rsessercererrsessereeeeesere ~’ 
Cast-iron 
Two,tubes, say 
Junction and castings 





Area of tower at base, 1847 square feet. 
t The total cost of the experiments was 6,5300. 
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than 500 yards. If one end of the cells be 
closed they return a powerful echo; but al- 
though a whisper is thus distinctly repeated, 
the loudest whistle does not appear capable of 


returning any echo.” 
We have only left ourselves space to say that 
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Mr. Edwin Clark has proved, by the publica- 
tion of the elaborate and comprehensive work 
before us, that Mr. Stephenson had, at all 
events, one zealous assistant, competent . as 
well as willing, to carry out his intentions and 
advance his interests, 
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ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 

TaaT ornament should suit itself to the 
general character of the building is easily 
allowed. However it should not only serve.a 
purpose in this respect, but also have a mean- 
ing in itself. Yet ‘how does the case stand? 
At the entrance of few ern buildings would 
the spectator find ‘caus this regard to sus- 

t himself in ‘England:or in a northern or 

ristian country at all. Grecian games— 
Roman triumphs—heathen sacrifices and sym- 
bols—to the people dead and unmeaning, to 
the instructed offensive and absurd. - Does 
our past afford us no scope for sculptured orna- 
ment? Have we not our ancient mythology, our 
times of romance, our history, our legends, our: 
literature, our present, dull only to the dull? It 
is true we have got rid of the heads of sacrifi- 
cial oxen, Jupiter’s thunderbolts, and the 
gtosser cases of anomalous sculpture, but 
much, too much yet remains: we may have 
divested ourselves of the toga, but we still 
strut about in the Phrygian cap or Roman 
sandal, 

This is as truly the fault of the sculptor as 
of the architect, if not more. In the same way 
asthe architect has allowed the engineer to 
encroach on his prerogative, has the sculptor 
allowed the architect to encroach on his. The 
sculptor should attend more to the benefit 
which architecture might afford him, and the 
charm which he has it in his power to give her, 
a8 exemplified by. all ages except our own. 

is fault is now, however, being remedied, 
and as the sculptor is becoming more employed 
on buildings, we should earnestly impress on 
him, the scope which the history, literature, 

custom of our country afford him for the 
exercise of his fancy, the following out of which 

Principle renders Gothic sculpture a book as it 
Were in which all may read, be delighted, and 
instructed, and makes the sculpture of the 
ancients, besides its other merits, a valuable 
ocd information to us, and the study of 


i. 

In the perception of this do the French 
vid excel us; but the very boldness with 
whic they apply modern subjects to ancient 
forms, ag In the Arc de I’Etoile and the Made- 
leine, for instance, should act as a caution to 
4&8 to go not over fast: it is enough to com- 
a the change, and it will glide on par 
fy into the fact of an entirely dif- 


Te tem from that whence it sprang. 
in thas hic imitator is better and worse off 
One Tespect than the ordi ractitioner. 


‘ons Period of our history and literature he 
Deco, CxPress, but out of that every thing 


—omes distorted and false, as in some dis- 
: Pp 40, ante, 





eases of the eye, where all colours are seen as 
though of one. unchangeable hue. 

Bigots, in any style, are the propagators of 
what is false, and are equally wrong in making 
George the Fourth riding almost naked and 
without reins, and in turning Victoria into the ‘ 
wife of Henry the Fourth. It is not that this 
or. that thing’ is incapable of application, 
although it may be difficult; the power of so 
applying lies in the artist, not in the object. 
Does any one suppose.that the human beings 
arid graceful drapery of the Grecian friezes, 
&c., are representations Of national fact? Does 
any one really suppose that there was this 
monotony of perfect beauty? Have we not 
heard of Socrates, of Thersites, of Diogenes, 
of Aisop?. It was, however, the sculptor’s 
business to suit his work-to its continent form, 
and well has it been effected. . 

Do we fancy that the figures and dresses of 
the middle ages were so invariably picturesque 
as they are shown, or so charming in their an- 
gular quaintness ; was dress never in disorder ; 
was ornament universal ; were all cloaks made 
of that material which is best calculated to fall 
in sharp, small, and angular:folds? Assuredly 
there was scope for diversity of treatment ; 
but, again, it was the sculptor’s object to suit 
his work to the picturesqueness of its setting, 
and it is done with a success in no way inferior 
to the other. 

Neither the one nor the other, however. 
speak of the last 200 years of English life, 
they are the glory and exponents of the past,— 
but it is for the sculptor of the day to embody 
the spirit of the day, which is the spirit of the 
whole national history; it is not this dress or 
that, but the energy, the inventiveness, the 
religion, the literature, the genius of an im- 
perishable race, extending in range from its 
savage down to its present civilised state; and 
here let us take to heart the words of an 
eloquent American philosopher, Emerson. 
‘* Beauty must come back to the useful arts, 
and the distinction between the fine and useful 
arts be forgotten. If history were truly told, 
if life were nobly spent, it would be no longer 
easy or possible to distinguish the one from 
the other.” ‘ Beauty will not come at the call 
of a legislature, nor will it repeat in England 
or America its history in Greece. It will come 
as always unannounced, and spring up be- 
tween the feet of brave and earnest men.” | 

Architecture is as much a fine as a useful 
art, and affords scope for the highest applica- 
tion of the sculptor’s imagination: not only,’ 
then, should the additional charm of sculpture 
be sought, but we should seek that particular 
class of character which suits the correspond- 
ing character of the nation, and for this reason 


Greece or Rome as partially unfitted to our 
national perception. 

‘ The northern races are, and have alwa 
been, distinguished for their perception of t 
fanciful, the picturesque, the irregular, the 
original, the strongly marked ; it is shown in 
their literature, their architecture, their paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, legends, and history; it 
bears no analogy to the genius of the south; 
it is no deficiency, but a difference of percep- 
tion which ‘marks them. _ And those who 
labour on ‘half deéspondingly to evoke the 
spirit of beauty in'the people, must first of all 
educate and train them into a just ap 
ciation of it, for slightly does it enter into 
their national ‘character. The heart that 


‘| bounds; or the eye that glistens, at the merry 


or plaintive strains of a correspondingly 
tuned music, remains unmoved at the most 
regular, normal, and merely beautiful compo- 
sition of a disposition foreign in its expression 
to his nature; and I have seen men to whom 
all the wonders of Grecian and Roman sculp- 
ture were little better than dolls, who had no 
perception of art as art, stand enchained and 
delighted before the rough but fanciful orna- 
ment of a sculptured Gothic tomb. It is very 
usual to run down’ the English as dull and 
slow in the perception and love of art, asa 
nation ; but are those who complain of this 
sure that they touch the right chord of the 
national feeling? Are they not drumming 
Homer or Sophocles into the ears of those who, 
dull and irresponsive to the lesson, yet feel 
strongly and passionately the irregular but 
corresponding charms of a Shakspeare or an 
old balladist? Do they not seek to make ex- 
clusively attached to cloudless skies, calm seas, ' 
and perennial springs, those in whom the 
power of the storm, and the gloom of the 
mist, the roaring of the restless ocean, and the 
wildness of the mountain path, are a love and 
a delight? They speak to us in a language 
we understand not, and complain of our stu- 
pidity in‘not answering. Now that the lan- 
guage in which they would always address us 

gins, by most intense application, to be 
understood, they look around with satisfaction, 
and hug themselves with the idea that the 
Beautiful is taking root and overspreading the 
land. But I feel convinced, that whilst 2 
Gothic monument, a single ballad, an old 
sword-hilt, or a broken lectern, exists, there 
exists also the hiding-place of a power, the 
true sovereign.and genius of the people, which 
will at the proper moment, and in due time, 
rise like one of the. native héroes of the past, 
and keep the stranger in subjection to its 
sway. 

It is for this reason that the sculpture of a 
building should address the natural feeling of 
the nation, and speak to them, not only in a 
language which they can understand, but of 
facts with which they are most likely to be 
acquainted. 

As regards the proper points of decoration, 
we may see that all junctions and angles are 
more legitimately such. This is the case in 
Grecian, Roman, Norman, and Early Gothic ; 
also the Tuscan palaces, in some of which the 
angle wall has especially been studied. In the 
Roman palaces, the same is seen in the angle 
rustication, where an ornamental appearance 
is more particularly sought. I cannot but 
think that the ‘decoration should be confined 
to the principal features—the doors, windows, 
strings, and cornice—for the massiveness or 
strength of the building is retained by the 
breadth of the plain interspaces, and the eye 
more agreeably runs over the ornamental cha- 
racter of the mass in perspective, and can 
study each feature se ly and undistract- 
edly. As examples of this system, one might 
remark, the earliest palatial buildings of the 
north of Italy ; the terra cotta palaces of Fer- 
rara and Bologna ; the town-hall of Piacenza ; 
the hospital, Milan; the Podesta’s house, Or- 
vieto, and Norman architecture, generally 5 
whilst the effect produced by distributing the 
decoration more equally over the whole surface, 
is to be seen in the ev et aie of Gothic art; 
in many Elizabethan buildings ; in the town- 
hall, Seville, the monasteries of Valladolid, 
and in Spanish architecture, generally (of, the 
revival); and in Italian cinque cento, at the 
‘Doge’s palace, and palazzo Trevisano, Venice ; 
Sod the Certosa, Pavia : in all these, the greater 





I cannot but regard the beauty of ancient 





or less quantity of work applied throughout 
the surface renders them (Kowevar admirable 
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as mere ornament) cut up, weak, distracting, 
and deprives them of that idea of solidity or 
strength which should be inse le to even 


the most ornamental building architecture 
could raise. 
String courses should form a primary orna- 


mental feature, and are well shown in the ear- 
liest palaces of the Revival at Cremona and 
Piacenza, and other Lombard towns ; they are 
more reasonable subjects for good ornament 
than the top frieze, which is too far off to be 
easily made out; indeed, they should partake 
more of the character of a frieze, with pro- 
tecting mouldings, carried off by mouldings 
and spaces into the wall, and ranging on the 
first tier of windows with the balconies: all 
projecting mouldings may be advantageously 
carved at angles into heads or figures, as was 
often done in Tudor architecture, or heraldic 
shields, somewhat after the Tuscan principle. 

There are many other methods of obtaining 
ornamental effect which take a secondary 
place, such as the formation of geometrical 
patterns by receding brickwork, a system very 
effective in some cases, and most in use among 
the Spaniards and Moors: for blank walls with 
brick cornices on edge it tells very well. Spe- 
cimens of it may be seen more particularly at 
La Seu, and the leaning tower at Zaragossa. 

Different coloured and polished marbles 
should be most cautiously used in such 
a climate as ours, the more because they 
appear unfitted for exposure, and _ the 
effect gained by them is very dubious. 
These and the system of intaglio either of 
marble or of artificial substance, are more 
fitted for internal decoration, and then should 
be used reasonably, and not placed so far from 
the eye as to be seen with difficulty, as is often 
the case at Florence, Palermo, Monreale, and 
Orvieto, and in many modern Gothic build- 
ings. Geometric designs of the same descrip- 
tion used by the Moors, are generally placed 
nearest the eye, as in skirting, dados, &c., but 
this comes more under the head of internal or- 
nament, which we will not enter on. 

It was the custom of the Romanesque build- 
ers to leave the thorough stones, and not saw 
them off as is now done: their projection gives 
additional picturesqueness to the wall, affords 
room for sculpture, and in repairs may be 
turned to advantage. Knockers, bell-pulls, 
scrapers, water-pipes, lamps, railings, are all 
legitimate subjects for design, and confer addi- 
tional interest on a building, but as inferior 
objects they should not be brought too pro- 
minently forward: it is in the actual parts of 
the building itself, more especially the portal, 
cornice, string courses and windows, the 
chief ornament should lie; and in all these 
we should avoid flimsiness, shallowness, sense- 
lessness, and extravagance. Neither should 
the same ornament be indiscriminately applied 
to all buildings; it would be like playing the 
same accompaniment to different airs: we 
must remember that ornament in itself is capa- 
ble of various expressions, and the antiquary, 
from a few pieces of such which are found in 
a ruin, may be informed of the general charac- 
ter the building bore, as clearly as when we 
find a torso, a head, or an arm of a statue, we 
can conclude as to the character of the form 
to which it belonged. 

And for this reason, when original ornament 
is applied, the particular leaf, flower, shell, or 
figure, which assimilates to the character of 
the building, should be carefully chosen, and 
then drawn, altered and adapted, for the fur- 
ther developement of that character, and for 
the production of light and shadow. This is 
to be seen in Grecian, in Gothic, and in most 
styles of the past, and we should ¢edulously 
avoid the idea, that the actually beautiful is 
applicable to all purposes, for an ebject excel- 
lent in itself is not always so in combination 
with a different nature of excellence. it 

J.B. We 
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New ConerecaTionaL CHAPEL IN So- 
- ree hy Ps found ery Waa A a 
chapel for 2,200 persons of t € t 
body in the eukinn district, was laid on 
Wednesday, on a site near Oakley-square. It 
is to be called Bedford Chapel, and will be in 


the Norman style, with two re in front, 
from plans by Mr. i chi to be 
carried out by Mr. Holland, builder. The 
cost will be 3,000/, 
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THE SCOTCH FREEMASONS AND\FIRST- 


STONE LAYING. 


THE citizens of Fdiolvggh almost missed 
the satisfaction of seeing Prince Albert lay 
the first stone of their National recat 4 of 
Art. It appears that the Prince is not a free- 
mason, and the Duke of Atholl addressed a 
letter to his Royal Highness, stating that the 
practice in Scotland legally and by custom, 
was for none but a freemason to lay @ founda- 
tion-stone, and that if his Royal Highness did 
not get himself initiated, he could not legally 
or with propriety officiate at the ceremony. 
The Prince enclosed this letter to the Provost, 
and expressed his regret that this being the 
custom he could not now fulfil his promise 
and intention of laying the foundation-stone. 
In this dilemma, the Lord Provost exerted 
himself to the utmost. Sheriff Gordon drew 
up a history of freemasonry, both in Scotland 
and England, exhibiting the fact that the right 
arrogated by the Duke was not sustained in 
any way whatever. The Solicitor-General 
sent a professional opinion to the effect that 
the Duke’s talk about the law of the case was 
entirely groundless and nonsensical. Mr. 
Playfair wrote a letter showing that, in his 
long and varied experience as an architect, 
there had been no binding or even prevailing 
custom as to foundation-stones being laid 
with masonic honours,—giving, among other 
instances to that effect, the Register-office, the 
Physicians’ Hall, the Free Church College, 
we which is even more to the purpose, the 
Royal Institution, erected on the same site, and 
for similar purposes as the building the com- 
mencement of which the Prince had been 
asked to countenance and commemorate. The 
Prince was satisfied, and did his work. The 
freemasons, however, who were to have formed 
part of the procession, did not attend. 








POSITION OF ARCHITECTS IN IRELAND. 


Ir is reasonable to expect that I should 
make some reply to the observations of the 
“* Celt,” respecting my letter which appeared a 
short time since in THe Bu1LpEr, on the de- 
graded state of architecture in Ireland. * * 

There is a grand obstacle to be overcome (if 
those works which are monopolized by a certain 
chosen number of the profession were thrown 
open to public competition), namely, the un- 
fairness and partiality which are manifest in 
the decision of every nineteen out of twenty 
committees advertising for architects’ designs. 
Now, I, as_well as every other member of the 
profession, must feel interested in this, and I 
should greatly desire to be enlightened as to 
the method of obviating this difficulty. Means, 
I am aware, have been from time to time sug- 
gested, but all were so very defective that as 
yet none of them have ripened into existence. 
I am impressed with the conviction that there 
are more than ordinary difficulties in the effect- 
ing of this end; and it will require great inge- 
nuity and system in any person or persons 
who may finally mature an arrangement which 
will totally exclude the possibility of foul play 
in committees. 

Respecting the Board of Public Works, I 
have a few words to say. Although they have 
been held up by the “ Celt ” as an honourable 
exception to public bodies, and as truly liberal 
and art-encouraging patrons, yet, let it be re- 
membered, that they, too, have their engineer 
and architect, under whose directions and 
from whose drawings a large number of build- 
ings have sprung into existence. It is true 
that they have, on a few occasions, extended 
their patronage to other architects than their 
own officer, and in some instances in addition 
to that cited by “ The Celt,” viz..—The Mul- 
~— Lunatic Asylum, Mr. J. S. Mulvany, 
architects Omagh, ditto, Mr. Farrell, architect ; 
and Kilkenny, ditto, Mr. George Papworth, 
architect; and also on many other occasions 
that it is unnecessary to name. 

is I freely admit, but here, too, there are 
difficulties in the way. The assistance of pro- 
fe 1 men is called in, and their designs 
ré€eived (as it is presumed) in conformity with 
tH principles of art, and they are then left to 
tis mercy of any individual to whom the 


ithay be allotted (too often to some quite igno- 
pbtant of even the rudimental principles of art), 


to mutilate and lop off as false notions of eeo- 
nomy may dictate, and then the works are 





erected with such incongruities, that they re. 
main, to posterity specimens of a degraded 
taste, instead of relics of improvement in the 
art of the nineteenth century. 

In my former letter I stated that there were 
** gems of art to be found in Ireland,” and this 
assertion seems to have called forth all the 
satirical qualities of “The Celt,” and an ex. 
pression of regret that I did not point out 
some of these gems to his notice. 

To verify my assertion, I conceive it to be a 
justice which I owe to myself, to take some 
notice of his observations in this particular, 
Among those to which I alluded, I shall 
merely name the principal, viz..—The New 
Cork College, by Sir Thos. Deane; the Bel. 
fast College, by Mr. Lanyon ; the Galway Col- 
lege, by Mr. J. B. Keane; the Cathedral of 
Tuam, which is universally admired ; the Ca- 
thedrals of Armagh and Kilkenny; Dundalk 
chapel, and a few other chapels, and buildings, 
consisting of lunatic asylums, court houses, 
&c. through the country, a detailed recital of 
which I do not believe necessary, as I have 
already furnished sufficient examples for my 
purpose. 

In my eulogiums upon the public buildings 
of Dublin, I confess I did not include (as 
“The Celt,’ has erroneously supposed) the 
new Terminus of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. 

Perhaps I may be censured for this criti- 
cism, and be accused of want of taste and dis- 
cernment, but I am prepared, if necessary, to 
enter into a minute analysis of my objections 
to this building, to the merits of which, for 
interior arrangement, I am sensible, but which, 
as a work of art, I must always condemn. 
Let it not be considered that my observations 
are the result of prejudice, because the archi- 
tect is an Englishman. Although there have 


too,) respecting the partiality of the company 
in the arrangement of the competition adver- 
tised for this building. I have seen all the public 
buildings in the metropolis and principal cities- 
and towns of England, and can appreciate the 
talents of some of its professors there. I cannot 
believe that the King’s Bridge Terminus, with 
all its attempted grandeur, which is 80 
pleasing to the uneducated eye of the public, 
and for which the shareholders have had the 
pleasure to pay in or about 100,000/. is de 
serving of being weighed im the scale of art 
with the simple, unpretending, and truly ar- 
tistic church in Mountjoy-street, designed by 
the late Mr. Semple. J.J. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue first stone of the new church of St. 
James, Ogley Hay, was laid on Thursday 
week by Lord Lewisham. It is in the early 
decorated style, consists of a nave, transepts, and 
chancel, and has a turret for three bells sur- 
mounting the west end. The church will con- 
tain 300 adults and 80 children, The cost 18 
to be about 1,2007. Mr. G. T. Robinson, of 
Wolverhampton, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Hardwick and Son, of Birmingham, are the 
builders.——The Leicester public cemetery 18 
now open; its size is about 12 acres.———UP 
29th ult. the church of Norton St. Philip o 
near Bath, was opened on completion of the 
works, neatly the whole church having been 
rebuilt, except the western tower, anda a9 
of south aisle. The whole area of the chure 
is filled with open seats : the chancel seats am 
screens are carved. ‘The floor is paved igs 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the windows oO 
chancel are filled with painted glass by Wai i” 
The work has been completed from designs ru 
Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, and carried out DY 
Mr. William Brown, builder, Frome.—— “ 
school-rooms and residences of the Scudamor 
foundation at, Hereford are about to be ere . 
on plans by Mr. T. Nicholson, of St. Risky . 
street, Hereford, architect. The cost must ® ‘ 
exceed 1,5001.——On Wednesday week “ (A 
cussion took place in the dgerpost me . 
a motion for the adoption of the repor ile 
committee for the establishment of a free pt a 
library there. Mr. Picton, in aa ot 
motion, remarked that Manchester ly #7 wd 
to follow the example of its neighbour sa 
and measures were then being taken to 
blish a free public library in Wart! . 





| New York 400,000 dollars had been given for 





been great complaints (and with good reason, : 
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the establishment of a public library there. 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin had already 
libraries open to the public. Hamburg, a city 
with not one-fourth the population of Liver- 

1, had a library containing 150,000 volumes 
of books, and a commercial library of 30,000 
yolumes, both open to the public. It was to 
be hoped, therefore, that Liverpool would not 
be behindhand in contributing to the onward 
march of improvement. Ultimately the report, 
recommending the formation of a library, 
was adopted by a majority of 36 to 11. 
The proprietors of the Royal Institution in 
Colquitt-street have already agreed to hand 
over for the purpose, without any pecuniary 
consideration whatever, their library, museum, 
and gallery of arts, with the stipulation merely 
that these shall be kept in their usual state of 
efficiency. Recently, in digging a drain at the 
foot of Middle-chare, Chester-le-Street, Chester, 
some workmen discovered the perforated stone 
in which the old town-cross was formerly 
fixed.——The Bishop of Manchester was to 
consecrate the new church at Lytham, on 
Wednesday.—— Lord Stanley is to lay the foun- 
dation stone of a literary institution in Bury. 
——The cathedral erected by the Roman 
Catholic body in the city of York was con- 
secrated on Weisader week.——-Sir Robert 
Peel’s “ portrait ” is to be the Stockton “‘ me- 
morial” of the deceased statesman.——Mr. 
R. Stephenson has reported to the directors of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway that it would be inexpedient to di- 
minish the area of the Grimsby Docks, as first 
proposed. After going through several. plans 
of reducing their cost, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that a present saving of 46,0857. might be 
effected, but that a clear loss of 32,8657. would 
be entailed whenever the dock had to be com- 
pleted to the size originally contemplated.—— 
Mr. John Howison, the County Surveyor at 
Durham, has prepared specifications for the 
repair of the county bridges for a series of 
years, in lots of two to eighteen bridges.—— 
The directors of the Sunderland Dock Com- 
pany have awarded 107. to Mr. J. Kean, of 
Deptford, engineer, for the best model of a 
set of masting shears for the docks. The 
mechanism is simple. The directors have let 
the contract for erecting the shears (at the 
north side of the dock) to Mr. Kean. The 
machinery, says the Gateshead Observer, will 
be of great convenience to ship-builders and 
merchants in fitting out large vessels. The 
improvements at Leith are progressing steadily. 
The timber arching, from north wall of dock 
to western breakwater, is nearly completed. 
The piling of the western breakwater is com- 
pleted as far as the low-water pier. Of the 
eastern pier, 960 feet of piling is complete ; 
while the range of stones from the pier to the 
Martello Tower is being removed. The Mar- 
tello Tower itself is fitted up for artillery. The 
new dock walls are completed, excepting the 
eastern, now being built. The inverted arch- 
way of the entrance is also pretty far advanced. 
——The largest bell, it is said, ever cast in 
Ireland has just been completed by Mr. Mur- 
phy, of Dublin, bell-founder. The weight is 
upwards of two tons, and it is intended for a 
Catholic church, at Newfoundland. 














RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tue reduction of charges, judiciously car- 
ned out, and the extension of the cheap excur- 
Sion system, appear to be yielding a rich 
Tvest, on various lines, that must help to 
tedeem them from recent adversity. An an- 
nouncement by the Great Western, of a cheap 
‘xcursion from Paddington to Bath and Bris- 
»at fares assuredly low enough to stagger 
of t those full of faith in the productiveness 
ra < temptations to travel,—namely, 5s. to 
we om Bath, and 6s. to and from Bristol,— 
ay responded to in such a way that, 
wo tne to a contemporary, “the two trains 
a about 900/., of which upwards of 
: Must be clear profit to the company.” 

a % The excursion-train from Oxford 
bro onlay, Says another contemporary, 
The to t up to Paddington 3,200 persons, 
el n yielded about 650/., and the expenses 
Bri p berhape, 301.” A recent Sunday trip to 
2.990 n and back for 3s. 6d.(!), tempted 
and apres to benefit both their own health 
© railway treasury by acceptance of the 





offer. A reduction of fares for a trip from 


Sheffield to Rotherham on Sundays, down té half 


price, lately increased the usual train of four 
carriages so greatly, that “a train of sixteen 
carriages was wholly inadequate for the im- 
mense number of passengers, and it was found 
necessary to put on an extra train of seventeen 
iages.” @ companies must now begin 
to see the advantage of a liberal policy in 
dealing with the public, especially during the 
seasons favourable to such excursions. Are 
not the following statistics to be, at least to 
some extent, attributed to the extension. of this 
particular line of policy, both as regards pas- 
sengers and goods? “The receipts for the past 
week,” says Herapath, “‘on 5,685 miles, were 
276,2211.; being at the rate of 482. 10s. per 
mile per week : for the corresponding period 
of 1849, on 5,261 miles, 252,272/. was received, 
being at the rate of 487. per mile per week; 
showing an increase in the mileage of 424 
miles, an increase in the amount received of 
23,9491., and an increase of 10s. in the amount 
received per mile per week.” The Railway 
Passengers’ Assurance Company appears to 
be also reaping the benefit. At the half- 
yearly meeting lately, they announced a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. after all expenditure. . The 
number of single-journey tickets issued dur- 
ing the year was 24,788 first class, 41,515 
second class, and 43,771 third class, and the 
periodical tickets were 2,808.——The amount 
of railway calls for September is 561,355/. 
against 865,054/. last year, 2,625,936/. in 
1848, and 4,161,9347. in 1847. The total 
amount for the nine months ending .Sep- 
tember of present year is 9,617,096% 
against - 16,654,215/. in 1849, 28,378,9554, 
in 1848, and 33,843,013/. in 1847,The 
total amount of income-tax paid b 
several railway companies in England and 
Scotland for the year 1849, according to a 
recent return, was 237,909/. 13s. 10d.; the 
amount for England being 218,899/. 18s. 10d., 
and that for Scotland, 19,009/. 15s. The 
London and North-Western paid 50,6841. ; 
the Great Western, 24,631/.; the Midland, 
19,4382.; the London and Brighton 17,056/, ; 
and the Eastern Counties, South Eastern, and 
South-Western, upwards of 16,000. The 
late engine-men and fire-men of the Eastern 
Counties Railway now acknowledge, it is said, 
that their strike was too precipitate, but their 
places are all filled up, and the Directors tell 
them that they can be taken on again only as 
vacancies occur.—-The Blackwall railway 
has ten stations along the line; it has carried 
in the half-year 1,313,975 passengers, and 
runs trains each way four times an hour, but 





it has no dividend. At the half-yearly meet-. 


ing on Tuesday, the chairman said the surplus 
would give 6d. per share only.——A portion 
of the Midland station at Nottingham was 
burnt and destroyed on Friday last, with some 
of its contents, by what is conceived to have 
been the spontaneous combustion of a quantity 
of cotton wool in packs or bales. The shed 
was built of brick, and it singularly happened 
to be the most substantial and costly in the 
whole yard, all the rest being wood erections: 
it was 24 yards long, 12 wide, and stood about 
the height of a three-story house. The roof 
was of slate, and in the interior it was fitted 
up with tiers of benches, platforms, cranes, &c. 





IRISH RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue directors of the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway have made a contract with Mr. Dar- 
gan for two sections of the line, namely, from 
Tipperary to Clonmel and from Clonmel to 
Fiddown, on condition of getting a propor- 
tionate advance from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners.——The large viaduct over the 
valley at Craigmore, on the Dublin and Bel- 
fast Junction Railway, is being completed. 
The rock-cuttings at the Wellington Inn and 
Carnagat are progressing rapidly ; the cuttin 
near the end of the contract, at Gorah Wood, 
is nearly finished. The embankment at the 
Monaghan-road is about half made ; the other 
minor ones require about 10,000 cube yards to 
complete them. The bridges are in a forward 
state ; nine of them require only to be coped 
and pointed; seven. other bridges are in dif- 
ferent stages of forwardness, and one has not 
yet been commenced. Of the Craigmore via- 
duct, four of the piers founded on the rock 


_and three 2-feet culverts have been built 
‘three’ bridges on Mr. Reid’s. property have 


the: 








are at the full height ; the others require about ° 
40 feet to complete them to the level of the 
impost. .The foundations of the: wings and 
be cr apg ap the north. side are advancis 
rapidly; this part of the line will-be completes 
in Autumn, 1851. <The stone culverts and. © 
drains on the line from:Gorah Wood. to Porta» - 


down are» ; with. few,. exceptions ;: 
those to be built on piles on t yet com 
menced. : A million of: cube yards of embank- - 


Messrs. Killin and» Moore, contractors.—— - 
The works at the Dundrum end of the Dnblin | 
and Dundrum Railway are Ley beers Be- . 
tween. the Grand Canal and Ri t-road | 
upwards of 5,000. cube yards of masonry have 
been put into the retaining walle—two — 
x 


been commenced—the foundations of two of - 
them laid. The Dodder .viaduct of eleven 
arches has been commenced; the foundations « 
of the piers are nearly all taken out. The em- 
bankment near Dundrum (the heaviest work 
of the kind on the line) has been completed for 
some time. The bridge over Dundrum-road’ 
will be commenced immediately. This line will ‘ 
be opened for traffic on the Ist of May, 1851. 
Mr. James McDonnell, is the engineer, 
The sub-contractors have completed ‘the per- - 
manent way through gon ironed gq. 
for the Cork and Bandon Railway, whicli bas | 
at last done sinking, the bog at either side 
of the plant having risen considerably fromithe | 
immense quantity of filling thrown in. 1 
Dublin and Belfast Junction: 
pany have advertised for tenders for the su 
of 40,000 sleepers (6,000 .fitst class, Gy 
second class, and 28,000-third class): also for . 
2,000 tons of rails according to drawing, &c. 
to be supplied before the 1st of January, 1851. 
— Mr. Dereaes the railway contractor, com- 
menced operations on the Limerick and Wa- 
terford line on Monday week. It is expected 
that the line will be open for traffic to Clonmel — 
and Carrick by the commencement of the year 

1851.——The directors of the Londonderry 
and Enniskillen Railway Company have finally 
entered into a contract with Mr. M‘Cormack 
for the extension of their line from Strabane to 
Newtownsteward, and the plant is already on 
its way there, so that the work will be com- 
menced without delay. The sum to be paid 
to the contractor does not exceed 33,000/. the 
distance being ten miles, the ter part to be 
in debentures or shares, and is inclusive of © 
five expensive river bridges, the entire number 
required ; but exclusive of sleepers and rails. 





SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF BILLINGs- 
GATE Marxet.—The Corporation Markets 
Committee have prepared a. report, recom- 
mending the adoption of “a suggestion of this 
city’s architect and surveyor, viz., in respect of 
ventilation, the scheme provides a disc (pa- 
tented by Mr. Bessemer), for drawing off the 
foul air from the lower and upper markets ; 
and in respect to the supply of water, it pro- 
poses—first, to pump from the river, through 
an iron filter (similar to that used by Messrs. 
Calvert), sunk below low-water mark, a suf- 
ficient quantity of pure water for the purposes 
of the market, through a fountain, the. head of 
water in which will raise the supplies to the 
height required. Secondly, to pump from the 
river an abundant and continual supply of 
water for cleansing the urinals and water-closets, 
and for flushing the drains and sewers, and 
thoroughly sluicing and cleansing the whole 
surface of the markets daily. The whole of 
the above to be effected by the means of an 
oscillating éngine, which will also work a set 
of pumps for relieving the markets of the 
sewage water and other impurities, to be con- 
veyed into the river at low water, under the 
bed of the river.” The cost of the above works 
is estimated at 1,840/. 

Tue Brauroy Ragcep ScHoou.—Some 
of our readers, travelling on the South- 
Western Railway, must have noticed a sub- 
stantial, and not inelegant building of brick 
and stone, in Newport-street, Lambeth, near 
the Vauxhall Station. This has been erected 
by the liberality of Mr. H. Beaufoy, the well- 
known distiller, at a cost, we are told, of 
3,000/., for the education of street-children of 
the vicinity. It is about to be opened, and 
will accommodate a Jarge number. 
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LICH GATE, BOUGHTON, KENT. 


Tue Lich gate, from the Anglo-Saxon lich, 
a corpse, is a shed-covering over the entrance 
to a churchyard, beneath which the bearers 
rested when bringing a corpse for burial. 
Annexed we give a picturesque example from 
Boughton Church, Kent. 


THE BARBICAN, IN CONNECTION WITH 
OUR CASTLES.* 

‘Tr we look into a dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the word barbacan, or barbican, we shall 
find it called “a narrow opening left in the 
s of buildings liable to be overflowed, for 
water to come in and go out at, or to drain 
water from off a terrace ; or an outer de- 
fence or fortification to a city ; a kind of watch- 
tower; any outwork at a short distance from 
the main works; and a cleft made in the walls 
of a fortress to fire through upon the enemy.” 
We do not from this get a very clear idea of 
what a barbican really was, and it may be 
OTM BEALE ARE AiG SORTS HOG PIES: 


* Read at meeting of the British Archeological Associa- 


tion in Lancaster, 


a 





— = while to try and make this more de- 
inite 

Grose, i in the Preface to his “ Antiquities of 
England and Wales,” says, “To begin from 
without, the first member of an ancient castle 
was the barbican, a watch-tower, for the pur- 
pose of descrying an enemy at a greater 
distance. It seems to have had no positive 
place, except that it was always an outwork, 
and frequently advanced beyond the ditch; to 
which it was then joined by a drawbridge, and 
formed the entrance into the castle. Barbi- 
cans are mentioned in Framlingham and Can- 
terbury castles. For the repairing of this work 
: ne called barbecanage was levied on certain 
ands. bP 

Again in “Military Antiquities,” vol. ii. 
p. 2, the same ithe’ says ‘ «Next the bayle 
was the ditch, foss, » or mote,”—* the 
passage over it was a drawbridge, fre- 
grein covered by an Pree work called 
a barbican ; sometimes the barbican was be- 
erage the ditch covering the head of the draw- 


ere is a small stonework covering the gate 
of Bodiam Castle, in Sussex, still called the 
barbican ; and the Walmgate-bar and barbican 


at York will occur to the recollection of some. 
At Carlisle Castle, Cumberland, there is also 
an outer work to defend the gate, which is 
known as the barbican. 

The etymology of the word is doubtful. It 
has been sought in barbacana, low Latin and 
Spanish ; barbacane, French ; lock-in-einer- 
maver, German, &c. Spelman, the antiquary, 
derives it from the Saxon burgh and kenn,& 
place to view or ken from. 

There is a street in London, near Redcross- 
street, in Cripplegate, still called “ Barbican,” 
from a watch-tower, and where, by the way, 
Spelman died in 1640.* 

Camden, in his “Brittania” (published 1586), 
says, when describing London, “The suburb 
also which runs out on the north-west side 0 
London is large, and had formerly a watch- 
tower or military fence, from whence it came to 
be called by an Arabick name—Barbacan.”t 

Stow writes of the same place—“ On the 
west side of the Red Cross” (whence 
Cross-street) “is a street called the Barbican, 
because sometime there stood on the op 
side thereof a burgh kenin, or watch-tower 0 


* John Milton lived also at one time in Barbican. 
+ Gibson’s translation, 1695,p, 321, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BARBICAN IN CONNECTION WITH OUR 
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the city, called in some language a barbican, 
as a bikening is called a beacon.” 
_In the “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” written 
circa 1440, recently edited by Mr. Way, 
“barbican ” is explained as “ by-fore a castelle, 
Antemurale.” The editor says in a note :— 
Spelman explains the barbacan to be 
munimen @ fronte castri, aliter antemurale 
dictum ; etiam foramen in urbium castrorumque 
mens ad tragicienda missilia. Sax. Burge- 
kening. Vow Arabica.’ Pennant asserts that 
the Saxons called the barbican to the north- 
west of Cripplegate, burgh-kenning ; other 
wniters have suggested a different etymology. 
A. S. burk-beacn, urbis specula. Bullet would 
derive it from the Celtic, bar, before ; bach, an 
enclosure. Lye gives barbican as a word 
adopted in the Anglo-Saxon language, and we 
must certainly not seek thence its derivation.” 
, AS early as 1232, according to Britton’s 
Architectural Dictionary,” we find ina charter, 
ntemurali qui dicitur barbacana, qui est 
murus brevis ante murum nostri orti.” 
na Pensers in the “ Faerie Queene” (b. ii.), 


“Within the barbican a porter sate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward.”’ 
And Ben Jonson uses the term in his 

pithalamion,”*— 
‘ 
* That far all-seeing eye could soon espy 
t kind of waking man He had so highly set, 
and in what barbican.”’ 


* Quoted in Knight's * Cyclopedia,” 


iy 








An anonymous writer of the time of Henry 
the Fifth, in the British Museum, quoted by Sir 
(then Mr.) Harris Nicolas, in his “ History of 
the Battle of Agincourt ”’* (1415), describing 
the fortifications of Harfleur, says, “ before the 
entrance of each of the three gates, the pru- 
dence of the enemy had erected a strong de- 
fence, which we term a barbican, but com- 
monly called bulwarks: that towards the 
king was the strongest and largest, being 
defended without with round, thick trees, 
nearly to the height of the walls of the 
town, fastened around, bound, and girded 
together very strongly. * * * * The 
structure of it was round, containing more in 
diameter than the cast of a stone, with which 
our common people in England are wont to 
amuse themselves by the road-side: water of 
great depth and breadth surrounded it, being 
about two lances’ length broad in the nar- 
rowest part, having a bridge for ingress and 
egress towards the town.” 

And Lydgate has in his “ Story of Thebes,” 


‘¢ And made, also, by werkmen that were trew, 
Barbicans and bulwerkes, strong and new, 
Barreres, chaines, and ditches wonder deepe, 
Making his auow the city for to keepe.’’ 

The extracts I have quoted refer to the bar- 
bican mainly as a watch-tower or outwork of 
defence, and this is the idea which generally 
attaches to it. In a letter, however, addressed 


* Johnson, Brooke-street, Holborn, 
T Quoted, Oxford Glossary, 

















(June 1837) to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Mr. Planché, on‘a' curious portrait supposed to 
represent Charles the Bold; but which he inge- 
niously showed was his* brother Anthony, 
Bastard of Burgundy,’Mr: Planché pointed 
out what he thought was a representation of a 
barbican. of different appearance. He had 
identified the portrait by an engraving in 
Montfaucon’s “ Monarchie Francaise,” which 
showed also Anthony’s badge ‘and war-cry. 
Montfaucon described the badge as une espéce 
de Pavillon (a sort of tent or flag) surrounded 
by flames, and the motto “ Nul ne si frote.”’ 
On the back of the picture in question was found 
what Montfaucon had thus described (see Fig. 1), 
but which there had the appearance of being 
composed of planks of wns 9 with fire coming 
through the centre. Mr. Planché found that 
Oliver de la Marche says, that at the siege of 
Oudenarde, a.p. 1452, Anthony bore a great 
white standard embroidered with a barbacan ; 
and at the Pas de? Arbre d’Or, sixteen years 
afterwards, the same author describes him as 
issuing from his pavilion, on a horse trapped 
with tawny velvet, embroidered with large 
barbacanes, with flames issuing ‘out of them, 
and letters of his device; all worked in gold 
thread. Remembering that barbican was ex- 
plained by Roquefort to mean not only a tower 
but a loop-hole, and any sort of outwork, and 
that Cotgrave, under the same word, says,— 
** Some hold it to be a scutrie, scout-house, or 
hole ;” he suggested it as probable that the 
figure before us was intended to represent, not 
a tent, but the barbican described by Oliver 
de la Marche, with flames coming through the 
centre. Mr. Planché afterwards went to the 
ruins of the Castle of Tournehem, in Artois, 
the residence of Anthony, and there he found 
the same badge on various portions of the 
building, notice of which he communicated to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, with the accom- 
panying cuts, (figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5), for the use 
of which we are indebted to our esteemed con- 
temporary. 
ere can be no doubt, as I think you will 
agree with me, of the correctness of the sup- 
position, that Montfaucon evidently did not 
understand the bridge he described: you will 
see that it is much more like a penthouse of 
wood to protect ati’ opening in castle walls than 
a tent or flag. Figure 5 is a drawing of a 
movable tower of the fifteenth century, from a 
MS. in the British Museum, which shows, in 
the upper part of it, just such an arrangement 
as a protection for archers, and illustrates what 
were really understood as barbicans in early 
times. 
Other instances, however, can be adduced. 
There is an exceedingly interesting illuminated 
MS, in three volumes, preserved in the British 
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Museum, written in French prose by Robert 
de Borron and Walter Mapes,* and which 
was made known to the general reader by Mr. 
Wright, in the first volume of the “ Archzolo- 

ical Journal,” p. 301. The date of it is pro- 

ably 1316. Some of the illuminations in this 
show [as you may see on the annexed copy of 
one of them, fig. 6] these barbicans exactly 
like the badge of Anthony of Burgundy. 

In all the cases, too, that I observed when 
looking through the MS. these penthouses 
are on the outermost work and over the gate- 
way, so that I think we may say these were 
really the original barbicans, and that after- 
wards the name took a wider significance in 
England, and came to express also the outer 
work, either of wood or stone, to which they 
would have been attached. Abroad, however, 
it was less so. Florio, im his Italian Dic- 
tionary, 1598, explains barbacane to mean 
only “ an out-nooke, or corner standing out of 
a house; a jettic.”+ And a jetty in medieval 
buildings we know was a part of a building 
that projected beyond the rest, and overhung 
the wall below. The projection of an upper 
floor beyond the lower, which we see in old 
houses, was called a jetty. The only 
meaning given by Roquefort in his “ Dic- 
tionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Fran- 
coise,” is “Fente perpendiculaire pour 1’écoule- 
ment des eaux; ouverture pour tirer sur 
Yennemi sans se decouvrir;” and in any 
ordinary French dictionary the only transla- 
tion of the word barbacane is, “a hole made 
in a wall from space to space, thereby to 
drain the water ; also a loop-hole in a wall to 
shoot through.”” This view is further borne 
out by a translation of Grosteste’s “ Chasteau 
d’Amour,” in a MS. of the end of the fourteenth 
century,] wherein a castle is described, and 
which goes on thus :— 


‘¢ This castil is ever ful of love and of grace, 

To al that any nede has socour and solace, 

Four toures ay hit has, and kernels fair, 

Thre bailliees al aboute, that may nozt apair ; 

Nouther hert may wele thinke ne tung may 
wel telle, 

Al the bounté and the bewét of this ilk castelle. 

Seven darbicans are sette so sekirly aboute, 

That no maner of shoting may greve fro 
withoute.”’ 


A description which evidently refers to such 
penthouse defences as I have described, and 
not to watch-towers or outer works. 

I will simply add, that the MS. from which 
the illustration, No. 6, is taken, contains many 
curious illustrations of the architecture of the 
period, as well as of its manners, and deserves 
further examination. 

Grorce Gopwin. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue alterations which have been made while 
the Museum was closed last week, will be 
satisfactory to the visitors of the reading-room, 
although the novelty of arrangement in the 
contents of the book-cases may at first prove 
a little bewildering: this, however, is soon 
surmounted, and the removal of the absurd 
wire-guard fronts is as great an improvement, 
almost, as the means which have been taken 
to give light to the sides of the rooms under 
the windows, by inserting iron gratings in the 
floors of the galleries: it is a reproach to the 
trustees that these steps in the right path have 
been delayed so long. 

The contents of the book-cases have been 
considerably altered, and Mr. Panizzi has not 
only improved their arrangements, but has 
considerately withdrawn nearly all the old 
lumber and replaced it by books of standard 
reference, The parliamentary and law papers, 
with the Gazettes, occupy nearly their old 
station and three sides of the left-hand room 
on entering ; the fourth, or end opposite the 
entrance, is supplied with books on. general 
and English history, in four cases; state 
papers, one case; and the remainder by topo- 
graphical history, 

In the right-hand room, four cases are given 
to biography and travele; then follow the 
encyclopedias and dictionaries, in their old 
places; English classics are being arranged, 


i Additional MSS. Nos. 10,292, 10,293, and 10,204, 
i in Mus. . 
» cp se npr | aa taney 928, as quoted 








and are followed by the ancient authors in their 
old position. 

Ten cases are given to magazines and 
reviews ; two to the Bible; two to church his- 
tory; thirteen to transactions of societies ; 
two to heraldry ; and the remainder to calen- 
dars, directories, &c. 

But the most gratifying announcement that 
we have to make is, that three sides of the left- 
hand room are now occupied by the cata- 
logues, and that the reader will now find a 
catalogue of all the works in the library. Two 
copies of a “ supplementary” catalogue, each 
in 153 volumes, are placed one on each side of 
the old 70-volume catalogue, in a manner 
calculated to obviate crowding and to give 
easy access to any letter. ‘The number of 
volumes is, in our opinion, @ benefit, as it 
divides each letter into more portions, and 
renders it almost impossible that a reader can 
monopolize it, as was often the case in former 
times. 

It is calculated that the new arrangement 
gives, by removal of desks, &c., seats for 
twenty more readers in those crowded rooms 
(which we hope to see changed for more com- 
modious buildings, as has been proposed, and 
that soon); and that the arrears of books not 
accessible, i. e. not in the catalogue, do not 
now exceed a thousand in number. 








WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, BURSLEM, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


On Wednesday, the 4th inst., was laid the 
corner stone of the above schools by Thomas 
Farmer, Esq., of Gunnersbury-house, Middle- 
sex, amid a large concourse of people. The 
trowel used was a memorial of the staple trade 
of the potteries, consisting of a blade of porce- 
lain, diapered with mazarine blue and gold, 
with a view of the intended building in the 
centre of the obverse, and on the reverse the 
presentation inscription : the blade is enclosed 
in a chased silver rim, with ‘‘ forget-me-nots ” 
and ribands intertwined at intervals; the 
handle is of amber glass. The china, with its 
painting and gilding, was the gratuitous work 
of Messrs. Alcock, manufacturers, in the town; 
the silversmiths’ work was by Birmingham 
artists. 

The building will be of brick, from a design 
by Messrs, Ward, architects, of Hanley, in 
the Italian style. It will consist of an arcade 
of six large arches in the main front, with two 
tiers of windows, relieved by stone dressings 
and strings. The entrances will be at the 
ends. The ground-floor will consist of a 
school-room 65 feet 4 inches by 35 feet; two 
good-sized class-rooms, with staircases, wash- 
ing-closets, and water-closets at each end. 
Two other good class-rooms will be gained, 
one at each end, in a mezzanine story, effect- 
ing thereby a considerable saving of space. 
The upper story will consist of one large 
school-room, 75 feet by 35 feet, and will have 
an open timber roof, with iron tie-rods, and 
arched timbers, giving height to the rvoms. 
The lower school-room will have an elevation 
of 17% feet clear height, and the upper one of 
22 feet clear height. There will be a firing 
vault under one end, in which Hazard’s appa- 
ratus will be fixed, with which will be com- 
bined a system of ventilation. 








GAS. 

Tue right way to ensure an extensive con- 
sumption of gas in private dwellings is now 
about to be adopted, it appears, by the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, who have 
advertised that they “are ready, at their own 
expense, to supply services and meters to the 
gas consumers in the city of London,”— 
charging, of course, a small per centage sepa- 
rately for the accommodation. In saying so, 
however, we trust we do not give them credit 
for more sagacity than they really manifest ; 


for the terme of their advertisement are cer-: 


tainly equivocal : “ at their own expense”? may 
refer to “the gas consumers,” and not to 
“the company.” Another form of advertise- 
ment ought to be issued if the company really 
design to adopt a system which is said to have 
already worked so well in the provinces.—— 
The Chartered and the City Companies, it is 
said, have threatened to reduce their prices 
down to 3s., or even less, if the new company 
sell at 4s. The result of such a line of pro- 





cedure, we will venture to anticipate, will be 
very different from what may be either de. 
signed or dreaded. The new company have 
almost completed the laying of their pipes 
throughout the City, and they, too, already 
speak of reductions of price, offering, indeed, 
a deduction of 8d. per 1,000 feet, on cer- 
tain conditions, to all who shall open ac. 
counts with them previous to the 29th in. 
stant.——Another grand American invention 
or discovery in gas-lighting has been an- 
nounced,—namely, the production of a pure 
and cheap gas by inserting into a red hot 
retort a hollow’ cylinder, or case, filled with 
naphtha, which is immediately changed into 
permanent gas of twice the density of coal gas, 
and requiring a very small burner to yield a 
very brilliant light. A patent, it is said, has 
been taken out for this invention by a Dr, 
Gesner, of Halifax, Nova Scotia.— As to 
Paine’s process, it remains in as much doubt 
as ever. Several gas engineers employed by 
companies examined it in Mr. Paine’s ab- 
sence, but besides insinuations and suspicions 
in regard to what they did not see, their eyi- 
dence militated rather in its favour than other- 
wise. They were convinced that pure hydrogen 
gas was produced,—that it passed through a 
bottle of turpentine,—for its carbonization as 
was alleged on Mr. Paine’s part,—that carbu- 
retted hydrogen did come out of that bottle 
and burnt brilliantly,—that when the pipe en- 
tering the bottle was withdrawn, they satisfied 
themselves that the gas contained in that pipe 
was hydrogen, but that when they replaced the 
pipe (the question is to what extent, or whether 
they did so fairly and properly), they found 
that the hydrogen remained pure, or ceased to 
be carbonized, judging merely by the aspect 
of the flame produced, which, however, Mr. 
Paine’s son or brother insisted, on the other 
hand, was brighter than the mere hydrogen 
before ignited. There the matter appears to 
rest, except that unworthy motives were attri- 
buted to the individual present on the part of 
Mr. Paine. Considering what has occurred in 
this country, however, when gas engineers 
employed by companies were called upon to 
give evidence as to new processes and cheap 
gas, such parties are at least obnoxious to the 
like suspicions, and are by no means the pro- 
per arbiters in a case such as this. If we have 
doubts on the subject, as we have all along 
had, they are not likely to be either confirmed 
or removed in this way. 








HATCHMENTS ON HOUSES. 

THERE are many who look on these heraldic 
decorations as mere general emblems of mor- 
tality, indicating nothing more than that a 
death has lately occurred. Yet we can, on 
making ourselves acquainted with the simple 
rules by which the arrangement of the several 
achievements is regulated, at once know what 
rank the deceased held when living. If the 
hatchment be that of a lady, whether she was 
unmarried, a wife, or widow ; if that of a gen- 
tleman, whether he was a bachelor, a married 
man, or a widower. 

To show how easily this information can be 
acquired, we shall briefly state the several dis- 
tinctions, as set forth in the introduction to 
“The Heraldic Register for 1849-50,” by Mr. 
J. Bernard Burke,* whose‘able and continuous 
Jabours in a similar path are well known :— 


‘On the morning of interment a hatchment is 
placed on the front of the house belonging to the 
deceased, and another over the vault or tomb after 
burial. 

The funeral escutcheon of a bachelor represents 
his paternal arms single, or quartered with those of 
his mother, and accompanied with the helmet, crest, 
and motto. The ground of the hatchment (the 
vacant canvas on each side of the shield) is black. 

For a maiden, her paternal arms are placed in 4 
lozenge, single or quartered as those of a bachelor, 
with no other ornament than a gold cord loosely 
knotted at the top of the lozenge. The ground 
—_ the shield is, like the former hatchment, 

lack. , 

When a husband dies, leaving his wife surviving, 
the ground on the dexter side of the hatchment 
(that is, the side of the escutcheon ‘opposite a 
left hand of the person looking at it) is black ; ape 
that on the sinister side (opposite the right band o 





* The Heraldic Register, 1849-50; with an introduc- 


tory Essay on H. and an Annotated Obituary,, By 
Mr J. Bernard Burke, author of “The Poerage,” &¢. 
London, Churton, 1850. 
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e spectator) is white: The arms in this case are 
nar that is, divided by a dicular line 
down the centre of the shield ; those of the husband 
at the dexter side being black, to indicate his death. 
The crest is placed over the shield, and beneath it 
the family motto. i 

When a wife dies, leaving her husband surviv- 
ing, the ground of the hatchment is black on the 
side opposite to the right hand of the person look- 
ing at it; at the opposite side, white. Their arms 
are displayed as in the preceding case, but without 
crest or motto, and the shield appears suspended by 
aribbon in a bow, and ornamented with a.cherub’s 
head and wings. 

The hatchments of ladies (except peeresses, who 
are entitled to a robe of estate). are invariably 

ainted without mantle, helmet, crest, or family 
motto, although funeral words and sentences are 
sometimes introduced. 

A widower’s hatchment represents his arms with 
those of his wife in the same manner as when 
living ; that is, impaled, or divided by a perpen- 
dicular line down the centre of the shield. His 
crest and motto are also emblazoned, and all the 
ground outside the escutcheon is black. 

The hatchment of a widow represents her arms 
impaled with those of her husband, and enclosed in 
alozenge, having a bow of ribbon at. the top, and 
ornamented with a cherub’s head and wings; all 
the ground outside the shield being black. 

For a man leaving a second wife, the hatchment 
represents his arms (not impaled) on a black 
ground. On the dexter side, or that opposite the 
left hand of the spectator, is placed, apart from the 
shield of the husband, a small funeral escutcheon, 
on which his arms with those of his first wife are 
impaled; all the ground at this side of the hatch- 
ment being black, to indicate her decease. On the 
opposite side of the hatchment, that is, facing the 
right hand of the person looking at it, another 
small escutcheon is similarly placed apart from the 
husband’s shield, and on it are displayed his arms 
impaled with those of his second wife; the ground 
at the extreme sinister side of the shield being white, 
to show that she survives him. 

If a widower or bachelor be the last of his 
family, a skull or death’s head (heraldically termed 
a mort) is annexed to the escutcheon, the arms, 
crest, and motto being displayed in the manner 
already described ; and the hatchment of a maid or 
widow who is the last of her house represents the 
arms in a lozenge, with a mort annexed. 

The hatchments of peers and peeresses have their 
distinguishing coronets. 

On the hatchments of baronets a front-laced open 
helmet is placed over the shield, on some part of 
which is displayed the red hand. 

The armorial bearings of knights are surrounded 
with the insignia of their respective orders, and 
surmounted with the front-faced open helmet, which 
is also assigned to knights bachelors. 

Archbishops’ and bishops’ hatchments represent 
their arms impaled with those of their diocese, the 
latter being placed on the dexter side, that is, oppo- 
site the left hand of the person who looks at it ; con- 
sequently the opposite side is painted black, that 
under the arms of the see being white. 

The hatchment of the lady of an archbishop or 
bishop represents two shields; that to the left of 
the spectator displays the arms of the diocese 
impaling the paternal coat, and surmounted by the 
mitre. The sinister shield (that to the spectator’s 
right) is suspended by a knot, bearing the prelate’s 
family arms impaled with those of his wife ; the sur- 
face of the hatchment underneath the sinister shield 
being black, to denote the lady’s death. 

The same rule is observed with respect to the 
hatchments of ladies of knights of the different 
orders, while those of peeresses who have married 
commoners display the arms of their dignity at the 
sinister side (that is, the side opposite the spectator’s 
0 apart from the heraldic bearing of their hus- 

ands.”’ 








PASSAGE OF WATER THROUGH PIPES. 


In the report of the Inspector of the Board 
of Health on the sanitary state of Altrincham, 
itis said that a 6-inch pipe, with an inclina- 
tion of 1 in 60, will discharge 75 cubic feet of 
water per minute, or 675,000 cubic feet per 
24 hours, which would be equal to the drainage 
of 14 acres of town land. This. statement, I 
presume, is the result of experiments on the 
flow of water through pipes made under the 
direction of the Metropolitan Sewerage Com- 
missioners, so inadvertently published, as it 
appears, by an officer of that establishment, in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

_ The results of these experiments differ mate- 
7 rc from that arrived at by the formula laid 
Hoe by Hawkesley, in the reports of the 
; ‘em of Towns Commission, where he gives 

flow of water through a 6-inch pipe, with a 

u of 1 in 60, to be only 52 cubic feet per 

minute, and the area it is capable of draining 








being 0°5 acres of town land and 1 acre of 


rural district. 

By a somewhat singular coincidence, Beard- 
more, in his “ Hydraulic Tables,” very recently 
published, arrives at nearly similar results, 
from similar data to that of Hawkesley, viz., 
53 cubic feet per minute. 

These, as you observe, are serious discrepan- 
cies, and may be accounted for in no other 
way than that the one experimented upon the 
flow of pure water through pipes, the others 
calculated upon the flow of sewage,—sewage, as 
you are aware, containing a great quantity of 
solid matter in suspension, that would materi- 
ally retard its: velocity, and consequently its 
discharge. If the experiments made in Greek- 
street were intended as a “ practical illustra- 
tion” of the flow of sewage in the drainage of 
a town, from the manner in which those expe- 
riments were conducted, viz., with pure water, 
the results arrived at must necessarily be 
erroneous, giving a greater quantity than if the 
ordinary sewage of a town had been used 
instead. 

Phillips, in his evidences before the Metro- 
politan Commissioners, from close and length- 
ened observations, thinks that drains should 
be made of sufficient capacity to take 1 inch of 
rain-fall per hour, or 60 cubic feet per minute, 
in London, where the mean annual rain-fall is 
about 24 inches ; while. the annual rain-fall in 
the neighbourhood of Altrincham is much 
greater, being from 33 to 43 inches, and yet 
about 5 cubic feet per acre is considered to be 
the maximum quantity of water to be provided 
for in flowing off the surfaces even in times of 
storms. 

These statements and opinions are so much 
at variance, that I have ventured to direct your 
attention to them, in order to have them eluci- 
dated, as they seem rather to perplex the prac- 
tical man than otherwise, for whose benefit, I 
presume, they were more especially intended. 

BaYLIs. 








ENCROACHMENTS ON ST. JAMES’S 
AND THE GREEN PARK. 

I wounp ask what necessity there can be 
in looking at the plan for what is termed 
‘improvements proposed in St. James’s-park, 
opposite to Buckingham Palace,” to put the 
country to an expense of about 15,000/., when 
certainly 1,500/. would accomplish all that is 
required. It is proposed to alter the present 
line of iron railing to the enclosures of St. 
James’s and the Green Parks, to which there 
can be no objection; but why, or for what 
reason, the present ornamental piece of water 
is to be destroyed, and encroached upon by a 
stiff, formal, and unsightly enclosure of iron 
railing, which is estimated at 15,000/., it is 
utterly impossible to conjecture; there is no- 
thing gained by it, and it is not of the slightest 
advantage either to the Palace, or much less 
to the public. 

There is a sum of 6,116/. put down for iron 
railing, gates, &c. in front of the Palace. What 
has become of the expensive bronze railing put 
up by the late Mr. Nash? Sus. 








PROTECTION OF ARTICLES EXHIBITED 
FROM PIRACY. 

UnDER this title the executive committee of 
the International Exhibition Commission have 
issued a circular calling attention to the passing 
of the new Act promised by them for the pro- 
tection of new designs, inventions, and manu- 
factures from piracy while being exhibited at 
the great gathering of 51. After poimting out 
the advantages thus obtained for. “ original 
designs,” however, the circular goes on 
to state, in the end of a paragraph, that 
“it is necessary that intending exhibitors 
should clearly understand that the provisional 
registration conferred by the new Act cannot 
be applied to the articles of new manufacture 
or invention, for which a protection by letters 
patent is necessary.” In fact, the new act of grace 
“ for the protection of articles exhibited, from 
piracy of the design,” for which the circular 
itself reminds the reader that the commis- 
sioners prémised that “‘ arrangements will be 
made,” turns out to be something like the 
play of “ Hamlet,” with the part of the prince 
himself left ont. Agobeerved by the Journal 


of Design, while thanking the Commons for | This 


small mercies, “all that the new law now 





enacts for ‘provisional registration’ is, that 
ornamental designs and ‘utility’ designs 
may have it—a mighty work to engage the 
labours of Parliament—an Act to save the 
payment of fees varying from 1s. to 10J,! 
which the Treasury already had power to dis- 
pense with, whilst unpatented articles, for 
which it would have been of real usefulness 
are excluded,— after the Government had 
attempted to include them ! 

“ But this was not all, for the preamble of 
the Lords’ Bill, which set forth that it was 
expedient ‘to encourage the exhibition of 
works of art,’ was further mutilated in the 
Commons by the ungracious omission of these 
very words. Is the poor man, who cannot 
afford to purchase a ‘patent’ protection at 
150/. to be invited to exhibit the fruits of his 
ingenuity and labour, and to be left to the 
mercy of pirates? Is the foreigner to be ho- 
noured as our guest that we may rob him? 
Is the pledge of the Royal Commission to be 
without meaning? We are in the dark for the 
present, and must leave manufacturers and 
inventors to seek a solution of these questions 
themselves.” 








PRiscellanea. 

Tue New Stamp Act.—The New Stamp 
Act, 13 & 14 Vict. c, 97), will come into opera- 
tion on the 11th of October. It contains 
twenty-one sections, and a very long schedule 
of the new duties which will then be enforced. 
Among the provisions are several of a new 
character with reference to stamp duties. The 
allowanee of “one and a half per cent.” to 
sellers of receipt stamps is now repealed, and 
the former allowance of “seven and a half per 
cent. made.” The stamp duties imposed by 
various statutes are repealed by the new law, 
and the duties are to be under the manage- 
ment of the Inland Revenue Commissioners. 
The stamp duties on leases for one year, and 
on bargains and sales, are wholly repealed. 
With respect to money received expressly for 
stamp duty, it is provided that persons receiv- 
ing money for stamp duties, and misappro- 
priating it, are to be liable to the Crown for the 
amount in the Court of Exchequer, which 
Court is empowered to enforce payment in a 
summary manner. For securing the payment 
of stamp duties penalties are imposed, with a 
proviso that they may be remitted if it be 
proved that the omission to stamp within 
twelve months arose from “ accident, inadver- 
tency, or urgent necessity.” Documents in 
courts have been rejected on account of not 
having a sufficient stamp, and for remedy an 
additional stamp may now be affixed.—Law 
Times. 

CaMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Among the papers read at the meeting at 
Dolgelley last week, was one by the Rev. W. 
Wynne Ffoulkes, M.A., on “ The Site of the 
Last Battle fought between Ostorius and 
Caractacus, A.D. 51.” He argued that the 
place was Bricddyn, on the borders of Mont~ 
gomeryshire, and illustrated his opinion a 
maps and plans. The paper excited muc 
interest ; as also did one by the Rev. Longue- 
ville Jones, inspector of schools in Wales, on 
“The Reparation of Castles in Wales and the’ 
Marches;” and William Rees, Esq., Lian- 
dovery, read a paper which had been addressed 
to himself from the Ven. Archdeacon Williams, 
of roe explaining the view taken b 
the latter on the best mode of advancing Wel 
literature and antiquities. 

A New Merat.—According to a paper 
read before the Stockholm Academy of 
Sciences, ‘a new metal has been discovered by 
M. Ulgren, and hag received the name, 
“ Aridium,”—intended, it may be, but rather 
unhappily we think, to contrast with “Iridium,” 
another of this class of mongrel metals. 
Aridium is found principally in the chrome- 
iron ores of Reoras.: Its oxides show some 
analogy to those of iron. Metallic aridium 
has not yet been obtained, so that its existence, 
after all, is merely inferred from analogy, 
though doubtless with quite sufficient reason. 

Lonpon Mecuanics’ InstiruTion.— 
A conversazione, in aid of the funds of this 
the earliest popular scientifie institution in 
London, is fixed to take place on the 18th. 
institution has strong claims on the 
friends of progress. 
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. SupMARINE TELEGRAPHS.—A correspon- 

dent claims for Mr. Walter Hancock, of Strat- 
ford, Essex, the first ——— of a line of 
telegraph from Dover to is, and also the 
insulation of the wires, first, by India-rubber 
and shell-lac, and at length, on its introduc- 
tion, by gutta percha. As to the latter point, 
we have at least always understood that Dr. 
Faraday first pointed out the insulating pro- 
perty of gutta percha, after which it was a 
matter of mere unmeritorious chance who 
might first think of applying it as an insulater 
to the yas hana ype wires. In the pro- 
cess of covering the wires, however, as now 
practised, there is certainly some ingenuity dis- 
played: the wire with its covering, as a. pro- 
vincial paper observes, resembles a wax-taper 
with its wick—and a pretty long taper is the 
30-mile stretch across the channel, burning, 
electrically, at both ends, and enlightening 
France and England at one and the same time. 
The idea of this submarine telegraph Mr. Han- 
cock is said to have suggested to Messrs. Cook 
and Wheatstone in 1842. 

DAGUERREOTYPING IN AMERICA.—It is 
believed that the present number of persons 
ey engaged as Daguerreotypists in the 
United States, is ten thousand; to which may 
be added at least five thousand who obtain 
their living from indirect connection with the 
art, by the manufacture of plates, cases, che- 
micals, and apparatus—or that the aggregate 
supported in the Union by this means, cannot 
be far short of fifteen thousand persons, Ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune, Mr. Brady 
of that city, is about to establish a new and 
important improvement, viz., the process of 
taking pictures on ivory, by the aid of the 
Daguerreotype art. 2 
. VanTILATION oF. THE CouRTs oF Law. 
—We understand that the Courts’ of Exche- 
= and Common pleas at Westminster are 
about to be ventilated by the steam-jet:*. The 
arrangements are settled, and preparations are 
making by the office of Woods and Forests, 
under the direction of Mr. G. Gurney. Fresh 
air is to be brought in at a high level above the 
courts, and the vitiated air withdrawn: by a 
separate jet from each court. The arrange- 
ments are to be carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Wm. Clark, late of King’s 
College. 

ANOTHER SHAKSPEARE Portrait.—A 

inting was submitted to us last week which, 
if not a genuine portrait of our immortal 

speare, an assertion we would not venture 
to make, is, at all events, an interesting pic- 
ture. It is well painted; has a fine expression 
of countenance, with a beard and moustache, 
as in the Chandos and the Jansen portraits, 
and rings in the ears. The canvass, unques- 
tionably old, has not been lined. On the top 
of the picture appear in raised letters, rudely 
formed with the pallet-knife and a composition 
of some sort, Gulie imo (sic) Shakspere, painted 
over with the field of the picture. Below the 
name, on the left-hand side of the head, is 
4it,47 ; and on the right-hand side, A.D. 1611. 
The picture belongs to Dr. Parkes, of Great 
Marlborough-street, in whose possession it has 
been for some years, unregarded until a few 
days ago. 

Great IMPROVEMENTS IN FARRINGDON- 
STREET.—By ‘an Act paseed during the last 
session of Parliament for making fresh charges 
on “The London Approaches Fund,” the 
commissioners for the Farringdon-street and 
Clerkenwell improvements are empowered to 
raise 88,000/, on that fund, and the Improve- 
ment Committee have been instructed to carry 
out the purposes of the Act without delay. 

Bristo: ATHENZUM.—The members of 
this thriving institution, finding their present 
accommodation in every way now too much 
straitened for them, have unanimously re- 
solved “ to obtain estimates of the cost of, and 
the plans for, a new Atheneum building, and 
that the plans for the erection of the building 
shall be thrown open, by..advertisement, for 
public competition.” : 

VENEERING: A Roya Knot.—At 103, 
Newgate-street, it ie said, is to be seen a 
mahogany veneer knot with a profile of her 
Majesty in it, “so true that all acknowledge 
the resemblance.” _. 


* At the Institution Be, 
Beer daverig  yry interesting nts on 
nstructive as well as amusing, “sh : <7: 











_Lucirer Matcues.—According to Mr. 
Mayhew, in the Morning Chronicle, in one 
steam sawing mill, visited by him, the average 
number of splints made for lucifer matches is 
156,000 gross of boxes a year, each box con- 
taining fifty splints—altogether ‘sixty millions 
of matches. For the manufacture of this 
quantity 400 cubic feet of timber are used in a 
week, averaging eight trees, or 400 large trees 
a year for lucifer matches only, in one mill. 
It is no longer a joke to say a man who deals 
in matches is a timber-merchant. 

Tue Parxs.—Public attention has been 
directed, by The Times, to the state of the 
parks, and the amount of money expended in 
name of them, though not on them,—an 
amount which the late Mr. Loudon, the horti- 
culturist, declared to be sufficient to convert 
them into beautiful gardens, and keep them so, 
if expended every year with ordinary judgment 
and in a right direction. Even on the present 
imperfect scheme they are badly kept up, trees 
— into premature decay, drainage wanted, 

Cc. 

Wipe EstimaTinc.—We send you with 
this the amounts of tenders received for the 
Bursledon parsonage-house, offices, and stable 
building. Messrs. Hinnes and Bedborough, 
architects. Quantities were not supplied. 
The difference is startling. —A. B. 
Burton (London).......+.0++++ £2,791 
Pink (Nickham) .......+.ee005 2,175 
Fry and Newton (Bitterne)..... - 2,150 
Newman (Botley) .......eee+- 2,115 
Bedborough (Windsor) ........ 2,007 
Bull and Cozens (Southampton).. 1,896 

Pee. MemoriAts.—It is proposed to 
unite the suffrages of the various Peel Memo- 
rial Committees, in an endeavour to realise the 
sum of 124,000/., required to complete the 
fund necessary for erecting churches in the 
remaining eighty-six of the new districts 
formed under Peel’s Act for subdividing 
populous parishes. These it is proposed to 
tall the ‘Peel District Churches,” and in 
each to erect a tablet to the memory of the 
late baronet. A central memorial committee 
has been appointed to procure contributions. 

RETROGRESSION OF PLASTERERS.—There 
is a house in Feversham having ornamental 
plastering for the outside front in firm and 
good condition, bearing the date of 1699, thus 
showing that it- has been done 151 years. At 
another, in the same place, erected only two 
or three years since, the first plastering entirely 
failed, upon which it was removed, and re- 
plastered: the second plastering also failed, 
and it has now been partially done a third 
time. This house, however, faces the south- 
west, whilst the first-mentioned faces the 
north-east ; but there is another house in the 
town having ornamental plastering for its 
front, and in excellent preservation, bearing 
the date of 1697, thus having stood 153 years, 
and faces the south-west.—Morning Herald. 

Associate Lasour CoNFERENCE.—At 
Manchester, a number of delegates have assem- 
bled to discuss mutual interests, “so as not 
to give offence to any party or class.” Amongst 
them is one from the stonemasons, who, in a 
preliminary discussion, stated that they were 
organised throughout England and Wales. 
They paid about 2,000/. a year to tramps. 
They had also an accident fund. From this 
fund they allowed members who might be dis- 
abled for life 80/. to start them in business. If 
a member was killed, they gave his widow 8/. 
for funeral money, and 40/. towards establish- 
ing her in business. The subjects proposed to 
be discussed are—wages—co-operative asso- 
ciation and mutual exchanges—land cul- 
tivation, &c. 

FaLL OF THE BrIcKLAYERS’ ARMS 
StaT1on.—Sir,—Had the poor man who was 
killed by the fall of the above station been run 
over by a coal-waggon or drunken cabman, 
would the coroner have told the jury they 
were not to look at or examine the cause, but 
only the effect? What an outcry we should 
have had from some of the t men at the 
London-bridge station! It must be satis- 
factory to the public travelling by the line to 
see you have taken the matter under your 
practical surveillance, and, as one of them, I 
write to thank you. Will you be good enough 
to look in at the London-bridge station, and 
the public will thank you again, as you may 
save a few lives at that net-work some day? 
I give my name,—AN ADMIRER, 





WestsournE Scuoous.—On Saturday 
week the first stone of the Westbourne Schools, 
Westbourne-park, Paddington, was laid by the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Mr. F. W. Porter, of 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, is the architect 
to the building, which will be of fire-proof 
construction. e style is Domestic Tudor, 
and the cost, including fittings and enclosure 
of site, about 2,500/. The contract has been 
taken by Messrs. Winsland and Holland. As 
yet the subscriptions fall far short of the sum 
required. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES ar 
Bureu Castiz.—Sir J. P. Boileau has not 
been idle since he purchased, and thereb 
saved, this famous old Roman fortification, 
To the liberality of the worthy baronet the 
antiquarian world is indebted for some in. 
teresting discoveries recently made in the 
course of excavations for some time car. 
ried on under the superintendence of Mr, H, 
Harrod, the secretary of the Norfolk Archzo- 
logical Society. The question as to whether 
the western side of the camp, which overhangs 
the banks of the river Waveney, was ever en- 
closed is now set at rest, the foundations of a 
wall having been ascertained to exist. One 
of the gates has also been more perfectly de- 
viene and an apartment 17 feet square found 
upon the inner side of the south wall. 

RatinG In REGENT-STREET.—Several of 
the residents in Regent-street have allowed 
themselves to be summoned to the Court in 
Marlborough-street, in order to ascertain the 
grounds on which the recent rating has been 
based, the Woods and Forests having made a 
great advance on the previous amount. Com- 
plaint is also made of inequality, and a case 
will be taken to the Quarter Sessions, 

St. STEPHEN’s, WALBROOK.—With | re- 
ference to our notice last week of the intended 
works here; the architect informs us that the 
window about to be opened is the east window 
which was bricked up in 1796, and not one in 
the transept. For the screen at the west en- 
trance, he has the original drawing. 

Tue New House or PARLIAMENT pre- 
sents a melancholy appearance. It is gutted 
to the bare walls and iron floor-joists. Some 
correspondents are very angry with us for not 
abusing Mr. Barry for the failure: we desire, 
however, to know something more of the right 
and wrong of the case. 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS ComMISSION.— 
A monthly general meeting was with some 
difficulty, and after considerable delay, got 
up last week, at which, after various 
works were ordered, it was stated that 
with a view to provide adequate drainage for 
the International Exhibition Building, the 
commissioners had requested permission of 
Mr. Alger, a builder, to drain it into his sewer, 
lying between the Knightsbridge Barracks and 

ensington. Mr. Alger had accorded per- 
mission gratis for one year, but thought he 
should be remunerated for a continuance 
the drainage for a further period. The court 
accepted the offer, which was passed in the 
usual form. It was then ordered that the re- 
duced sheets of the Ordnance map, on a scale 
of 12 inches to a mile, be sold to the public at 
2d. a sheet, the map comprising. forty-four 
sheets in all. A suggestion has been made to 
the Court to convert the Thames Tunnel intoa 
connecting sewer ! 

THe Marsie Arcu at BucKINGHAM 
PaLace.—Workmen have been for several 
days engaged in taking down the marble arch. 
They get on but slowly, care being taken, 
seemingly, to remove the structure without in- 
ju A square enclosure near the palace has 

een formed for their deposit in the meantime. 

BiackFrRiArs BrinGE has given a further 
intimation of its sinking state. One arch is 
fairly cracked in the crown and visibly flattened, 
while another has exhibited symptoms of also 
giving eg Men have been engaged witha 

iving-bell in examining the foundations. They 
ran an imminnent risk of their lives on one 0C- 
casion from collision of the barge with another 
while the bell was below water. , gan 

Iron TrapE.—The masters are still di- 
minishing their make, without the slightest 

rospect of improvement in their sales, much 
ess their prices. The Scottish pig-iron trade, 
which it was attempted to show up as some- 
ing like an exception to the general dulness, 
has been found to be in a very unsound state, 
bolstered up by a sort of nid aku 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


0 G. C.,” .” © A Com titor ’’ (under our 
mark), a} Subscriber ” (eit), “< aS Dole, 2 , sate, 


«“@, 7. Ht.” (notice "of intended eidsatial’ rs) af precshonse 
must be given to the district stirveyor), “ * (the 
joking seems out of place), ‘‘ Mc. W.,” “B. T.,” “T. ir 
(we cannot assist), "F, B.D,” “BR, H. Dp.” (declined 
with thanks), ‘‘ W. @.” 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
P¥r: TESTIMONIAL, SALFORD.— 


TO Boule TORS ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS.— 
mittee rous of inviting oye to SUBMIT 

DESIGNS for the *TESTIMONIAL proposed to be erected in the 
Peel-park, Salford, to the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, 


athe Committee offer no opinion as to the character of the design, 
preferring to leave that entirely to the judgment of intending 
titors, their only object being to ob &@ composition as 
ve and characteristic ‘as the means at their dieposal will 


ane Committee name the 30th of ey my for the Gelivery of of 
the designs, i gna they must be sent to the Town Hall, Salfo 

y Secretaries, accompanied with a id 
letter poke # a name and address of the artist, and marked 
on the outside with a motto corresponding with that attached to 


Oo oe Com oo mittee offer the sum of 50/1, to the author of that design, 
ifany, ooieh shall be selected. This sum toinclude all remunera- 








teat be held the Jecond in merit, and the sum of ia for the third ; 
o whole pe designs to remain the placod in of the Committee, for 
permanent: in the picture galle: 
the ine Balford Royal Library and Museum ; and fore the sel i 
is made or declared, they will be gratuitously exhibited to the 
public for the space of one month, e Committee adopt this 
course in order to give the competin artins the best as qpeseaien in 
their power that their peloction shall be impartial i ts. 
The site will be in the open air within the park, and the total 
cost of the proposed erection must not exceed 1,2001. 








wee further information may be obtained on application to the 
sesigiad NATHL, SHEUMERDINE, 
5 AMES RENSHAW, } ton Secs, 
JOHN G. ree G, 
Town-hall, Salford, Sept. 3rd, 1850. 
ATENT GALVANIZED IRON, 


Plain or Corrugated, for ROOFS, HOUSES, &c. Wholesale, 
Retail, and for Espeee. 
TUPPER and CARR, 


3, MANSTON HOUSE! PLACE, LONDON; 
or BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Patent ee zed Tron Guttering, 
Water or Gas-pipes, Hooping, Wire, &c. 
*,* An ipeabae to the trade. 


[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other k'nds of Iron Roofing 
for yaiway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &e. &. 








PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 
CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIngs e008 SAFES, AND CASH 


HUBBY’ PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, 
and also detect any attempt to to whieh 1 them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for ovary parpose ae $0 locks are applied, and are 

ani food 


stron 
CHUBBS PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-house 
4 Lapin is simple Be gonstruction, low in price, and quite secure. 


“sh ke’ cularly nea‘ pnd ports rtable. 

BS PATENT FIRED F Rares, BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS. &c., made entirely of strong ught-iron, s0 a3 
Serteally to resist the falling ot brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
pene one ate perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 


skilful 
ial burglars ’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
FTECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MATESTYS Bo BOARD of ORDNA 








ES. STS, DOO fe 
CLOSETS, PARTY WALLS, &c.. all of the best make, secured 
by LEADBRATER’S IMPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS, and 
z all the most recent improvements, afford PERFECT 
ECORITS A 2, Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash and 
al os, &c., sold at prices which place them within the reach 


ADBEATER'S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION COMBI- 
Narn LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys =<" —, 

A large assortment on all sizes and fitted for every 
at LEADBEATERS TIREPROO OOF SAFE and DETEC- 
K ARUP A ‘ACTORY, 125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, 
ory, LONDON.—Estimates sent by return of pos' 
_A vacanoy ies an apprentice—a small premium P required. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTH 
QUANTITY of RAILING BARS to 


be SOLD. “aS rt ton, and some BALCONY PANELS, at 
Balas at 5 ES’8 Iron Whert's al also a tock’ of 


Qntere hts, C crapers, 

igs, Barrow.wheels § Stable- fittings, &e. Ke. ae he ey, low 

pice JONES, Iron Merchant, Iron B ridge W No. 6, 

ide, , London, near the Southwark Tes B a" ces for- 
warded on application. 


pRon FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 

Prick lane St. Luke’s). me J.J ;ONES having made t addi- 

he TTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 

hea now supply them = 7a ag ey a iS se 
Se ron conies, ow 

peranda Ornament‘ Btalroase Iron Staircases, Tomb 

‘oeures, Trellis Fanelling. Lamp an: | other Brack Canti- 

Rars, Water Closet. Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 


BAKERS’ EN WOR 
Water Pipes an a and Gu WORK, a Bact Ereahe, 5 _ 
FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 


18, DRURY-LANE, ane CHARLES-ST 5s. DRURY-LAN E, 


Boltcit attention of . 
the Trade to the eir extensive Stock of 
PAPERS fr CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


tailing, Ornamental 
and Posts, Tanks, Pi 
and Steam-engines ; Range and Hot plots 
Door ada; or internal work. 
-water Pipes, Plain and O G Gutters, Air- 
Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Oramental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 
ven for Iron Buildi: Mh ner ag pated Rosie. Green- 
aoe Hasina bakes ni terracerineet | * 
ande ption o: 
Specification, and the work executed with every 


GLA VERS" IRONWORKS 
and CHARLES-STREET. 
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PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 


ey ge . Spine — 
the method 7 " won ee ro 


at be obtalted oo on ye Hy ty TT, 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTE 


ioc. we BROTHERS, late R. -HENLY 
5 ee oo co. wee IRONMONGERS and SMITHS, 
7 and 118, Union-street, Boroug! 

Reuiie ditto, from et ditto. 





Hiigtie Btovent from MC gefh-s 


Cast Rain-water pipe 9d. 1 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, lis’ 64. per owt, “win Lath, 108, ditto, 


Best Cut Clasp, 14s. 0d. one 18s 0d. per ow 


No. 
Best Patent Sash-line, 78.0d. 8s, 0d. 100 6a. r 
6 in, Sbolt Rim Locks, with Seotsh springs, b best brass far. snd 
en! ndies, 
6 in. 3-bolt ward Roun und Mortise, with Sia Lat hee oak pedis 
spindles, 9s. 


T° BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, se nt ae per inch, 


oy ms ur ins =. 
Self-acting Ranges, kee ovens an best 
wrought bars and bright fittings— om 





S-foct Cotaa an BA areal nd back botien "338 8 h. 
0 ovens an oe 
3-feet self-acting senhte Tito seseanstobanennaces 45 


Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per ae A Cut Lath Nai. iis 6d. pet rows 
Hy Best Patent Cut Clasp. 25 3 


Bey 12 2 P 3 ‘inch avd larger, 
14s. 6d. 14s, 13s. 128.6d, 12s. me _ 
Best Sheet Floor -—"- lis, 6d. 


Best Town Glue, 388. Ditto, Scotc or owt. 
Best Patent t Sesh Line. oe 


p3 ail a ¥ = 1 pe 
4s. 6d, rom. 
& F, R. WILLIAMSON'S TRONMON GERY tv and B10 VE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbu 


jury-square, 
Lists of Prices had on — at the Warehouse, or z by jeter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 


LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 


STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE. 159, Shoreditch. 
Stro: — dpe with extra back, 2jd. per inch, 


toves, 

= Belf-acting’ h Oven and Bolles, 20. 36s. each. 
Belfecting ditke with wrought arvand bright sadtings, ots. ea, 

Cast Rain-waterPipe{ 4 th 3h a 

Cast Gutters—4 inch, 8d. Perens. feild 
inc 
0.G. Gutters a= ote via, Is pergand, 
inc 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose {14 14s. 6d. x i 135, 19s. 6d. per owt. 
Sheet Floor a lis, 9d. pers cwt. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 14s. per cwt. Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 

6-inch 2-Bolt Rim Loc 7s with Scotch Springs and best Furniture 
G.inen 3 Bolt Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 


a an. 
"Aah Elliptic and Resistor Metal, 1. per owt. 
Hot Water Pipes, 8s. 6d. per cwt. 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ and Boobbyer, Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 








Warehouse, No, 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
on sup) mrply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &c., 
egale prices. 


Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut ie oa on Rose. 


14s 6d. = 148. 6. “Se 
lk a "bait 
Best Bright Tower Its, 
mal. say Se 8. ger denen, 
“Best Patent Sash Line, 
a 08. all 73, 10s, 6d. per gross. 
0.1 
Cast Lath Nails, 108 Sash Weights 5s. owt. 
Ae Beas ricks, 3s. 6d. per d i = 


DR. ARNOTT’S inaduncetey ~ 
11 by 8 inches pededauanesaccedanadeees ~ Saag 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, ; Gilt, ke. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced P 
also Door Furniture, in china, am or eg 1, ivo pam filo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-pl pulls ani 

and Co, are the inventors of BiFTiNa | BOLT MORTISE 

LOCKS, &c, so universally approved of.—Establis coat oe 
tom a the supply of goods from the best poem oe FO the 
owest prices, 


To BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 


and OT 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Bends, 1s. 6d. per cwh 
Fine Cut Clasp and 
= 7 13s. — 138. = 6d. cwt. 
Cross —e Hinges, = ozen ei. 7 
3d. 8s. 










on. 9d, 58, 6s, 
10 “4 1 #18 in. 
Best Bright Py yd Bg per doz, 
3d. 1s. 7d. 2s, 2s. 10d, 3s. 3d. 3s. 7d. 
4 8 9 in, 


1s. 
. Mi 
Iron Rain-water Pipe. 
9a. 10d, 1s.1d. 1s. 5d. 10 pe per yard. 
2 2} 3 3h 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 388. per cwt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. per doz. 
ao for eat 81. 10s, per r ton, 
7. Wei shits. 5s. per cwt. 
KMS—NET CASH. 
A one vist may be had on application. 
A. L. PFEIL and ~" 
Wholesale Cro Brass Foundry 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 


Ton rs, Nos. and 55, Wych. 
Strand. Establi blished 181: ri bor wdp ts pdb Man a 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-AD a DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPI Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 


Es. 

SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell- &c. &e. to their extensive and well 
selected 
meted ine 
at ’s, Bramah’s, Chu 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY wrought and cut nails, screws, 
wBiAgs POUNDS 
BRASS F ee nates oh ceotiot coutooein, 

lette fete mee: 
I coma aiies PItTINGS 4 hh all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
“DOOR SPHKINGS and Maes, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 
CoM ERP BETRD PERITUS te net apron pace 
oO 
YEAS RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 


ENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as 5 
far and BONS, aware that the practice of pub! ay 4 
— = nee ous to the interests of the 
it, but at the same ti time they beg to aenure ett 
their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable ouse. 





Gate IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 
G8 WAREHOUSE 1, Weluerthzeed. Lond 


ore 
Catt a a Coe a an, Se 
Cust Clasp Nails. 


14s. 6d. 14s, 138, 
hoe , ey es 


Longs | ue 6d per dase bee tne, bah pete fe 


Roxy Water mapa 
ahamiaan dine id for he Seating gresuhouten, &.,0n 


EFRIES’ PATENT GAS BATH.— By 


the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in 


12. 6d. owt. 
3 in. 





minutes for less than twopence. Every [med should provide 
iteelf with this invaluable’ requ requisite, its mited cost placing it 
within the means of 8 ee win in the management 
< a child DEPRE y ECONOMIC GAS COOKING ree 
ted for ail establishmen’ or 1, and need only to 
be seen Sapna Sita cists eae ae ‘operation : 
'o Val 0} ion 
excepte1) at 231, bate ooo in 


fries’ Gas  Niguer, 40,000 in use. S th a =o 
comen for all heati: ‘i — 


ARMING BY HOT WATER.— J. 
ask a and Qa, EXNGSBOAD. \ Gparana. solicié 
onour of Architects to inspect ratus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, ces in extensive — 

Cnaee ental Poses ang Caine’ ePipes ny on gues variety, — 


servatories, &.— UBULA BOILERS 0 of all all sizes, warranted $0 

be the most efficient and economical of any yet Rene ene rah d 
Ltn gs fam Co., Hot-Water Apparatus paratus Masiufacturers, King’s- 
. Che! 


ARMING. — HOT-WATER APPA- 
Bases, with improved before, uiring no brickwork, 
continue in same Se = tusive to sixteen hours 
without mn; adagted So r chure chapels, conservatories, 
and ev Patlention jad of falling. ay supplied and erected on the 
most reasonable terms. o tH RMANTERION, an appa- 
ratus which warms Rn ti ir, # eoommends 
itself on account of its —_ ane durability 
econom. ada for chure 


occasi — BP. 
ings only wed Apply to 8 


UILDERS’ CASTINGS at REDUCED 
PREORS —_Babe-vatee sks, ey Drain and Gutters an, Backer and 
0G), For wemnes, Air 


Gratings; a 
pire fos Tubing, a 8 in Stock, a cage am WHITE'S Ines sad Wrought 


ide, 
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QAMUEL HOOD and Co., Castin ings eras 
Pier gas o, Upper ot Mangers with, dou oy ~t ba hay-racks. ot with 
Se creene Sesame Eas 














Corram and HALLEN, 2, Winsley-street, 


” dra’ ‘setatten te their 
im roved patieras ras in STABLE FURNITURE The 3 pk 
ton work plain, gainer ennsaciled. and — 


work of eure iy description, af the lo at the lowest scale of prices. Uae. 
SCOTT AM an Oxford et, 
COTTA and J HALLEN +2, Wi . London. 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


H MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


© MANUFACTURER, No. 149, London. 


These Pencils are prepared in various degrees hardness and 
HHUAAS a 
HHH for architesbaral use. "Efe generl os 
br engincsring, for s 
H for skete! BB ditto ie. 
HB hard and back for draw. BBB ditto 


x ml BBBB ditto ditto: 
Bold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


Dante wa se PATENT HIGH-PRES- 

ee 
exceedingly 4 durable ; 5 hey have been "continuously - we gues 
run a full bore on the least d descent’ of the Tall the fotion ts 0 
exceedingly ‘light, that that it is quite im that they can ever 
ball-ta ne EB a {solely by THOMAN LANDLINE 


and SON, Patentees, Short-street, 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
For MARINE USES. it acsseses the follnens advantages :— 
It is whiter than any other "Paint, and retain this w hiteness f 


unaffected water, noxious , frou cargo. 
The ite Pent ta the hold of a o ahip, after ing a 
cargo, is er whe to be as white as 


these, eeendiaees 
— known and tried has failed, the “ White 
of its onan an ot on iron, i taons the | and an 
pas oo tee metals, which protects The i 
\-For’ bgt L FoRrosne of the decorative painter, the 


Paint” has been found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durabiliey, <a of texture. tt 


coe of plishing equal the net conch penelig. 


Doel from its being totally free from every ingredient 
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dintnketed, "Paralysis and Painters Cholie are av rooms. 
A immediately occupied, without to the 
health of children ea tn thoek Adit cana ene 
cheaper than peind, frous ths spreading over o mach larger 

2 cwt. of this covers as much as is usually covered 
BrP owt of wate F Each cask is stam; with the mame 
‘4 u! — Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 



















IMMS William Cleave), of Wilton-road,Pimlico Basin, 
begs to eeaontng Bailders and the Trade that he now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever ) Ee. 

Agpertnens of, and Well. OAR and. AL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS ony ARD of 
all sorts, from $ inch to 14 FE thick, planed dog el width 
and thickness, and at mr 








THE BUILDER. _ 


[Sxpr. 14; 1850,_ 








Aetna tan, CEMENT, —This Cement 
ment now made, the Cement 
its be pe poner nh in 


in a fresh i b by the sole sole J. WHI 
and SONS, Millba Saati — 











bed Pri 
Deols, Oak Planks, Boa h Bil repared by 
hai yeaa ee 
HOMAS ADAMS }, Mahogany : and Timber 
hada ener He SEASONED SE UDORING a 


HAN ANY ADVERTI 








Coy from = and 
ae a hee Bo manner, ag ealsand scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
ny = cept Hiner) del an Ae) ia All son pod prepared 
is mber vi 
mill price Very extensive Sia 
N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 





PRESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery, Net cash, 
Itin, yellow, por oy .... ™ o. 1 in. spruce, per sq. .... a. od, 
ae eae eee Sh ne ie re 
Widths red after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
irty sy tw within 6 miles free. 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelse: 





(GEORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 
aiteh, cary teehee Cea keelus of the Raster Onaution Ba Shore 
of the 

slags on ma hand @ large stock of PREPARED D FLOORING 
BOA RDS, in every Pate and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use. Timber all deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices: also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board, and veneers. in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


Fee SALE, from 5,000 to 6,000 superficial 


at of ogg be ScoTcH LARCH, fit for flooring, fencing, or 

ng from 10 to 18 9 feet long, from 6 to 8 inches 

wide, wens Those inte ick, Alsoa enedt of half inch board of the 

ome uality. to be sold cheap.—For further particulars apply to 
ORGE BIRKIT, Lower Shadwell, London. 








MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


eer of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
PF B TTENS, &c., fe.Bows on alae, pe 





3 ~ Mills have all the advan: 
aig ey being connected with the ‘Thane by the Gr 
fetched from the docks tree of 
ane 


Address to HENRY mp py 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, 
W.B. Estimatesgiven for Sawing and Planing, 








BLUE LIAS LIME, PLASTER, &. 


uous FREEN and Co. ~ having con- 
need § with their ROMAN CEMENT WORKS exten- 
of GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME and PLASTER 
call the attention of Builders and others to the 
very ruperior ~~ uality of these articles, which they are prepared to 
most reasonable terms. 


su u 
WOR 3— Tuscany Wharf, Regent’s Canal, Kingsland-road 
DEPOTS — Lee’s Wharf, Paddington; and Phenix ‘ier 


Greenwich. 
N.B. Grey and Chalk Lime, Pavin a, Tiles, Artificial 


Stone, Plasterers’ Hair, &c. & 








BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 
REAVES'S BLUE JAS I LIME and 
wan inform the oe 
only. Lime and Cement as usu: fio. S Whest. ant yey or 
GG.REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 


T, direct from the w —RUTTY and 
they nn continue So 
only. Also Glaze Drain Pipes.—N. 
harf. 
CEMENT.—AGENTS. 





Freeman and Richardson, 6, South-wharf, Paddington. 
Mr. T. Wylie Ae —— 
Manchester. 
Bro Glasgow. 
_ 





* Gibbs, Gannings, and Gos Ginsod Pipes, Bricks, &. 


KK neNes and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


fos internal stucco, ed advantageo' 
place of wood fe skirtings, La aden panel me 


and for in-door floo: instead ofstone. The Aad ymin 
PA N Cement allow of its ™) 

within a few bouss. of its applicati 

portant substitute for common plastering in 

pedition. an and ne © of finish are gg: = nl B. WHITE and 


bank-cizest, ‘Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
Cement, enue of PARIAN a” 


PORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
g. 3. WHITE and gous, possesses all Lah mepertios | 

the best Cement, but _h as the advantage over that mate 
of wholly frost. as a stucco it does om 
jag J. or aor sre in damp tituatio and requires ne no colour- 
a: mortar for bric! ies 
ae. to I ye measures a! to one of ooens, and is’ ened by 
trial to becom ant Sroerer } in these proportions than 
Romen Cement: wit! me but one measure of sand. is superior con- 
power, somata’ with its e He ecpinently bydrentic properties, 
—_ LF. outs + the fittest mate’ ane oan, and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
— purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


go wo BERD B. hd og 5 te and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 

MANUFACTURED b yay AsPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS ant and 
e yn = = 


reference to No, 4 an nd 285, 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts ot E wale 
Cements, w puerey the great had 
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on the strength of Po’ rtland 


riority, of their Cement is manifest. t has been 
coved for upwa' of Hi... 4 tp a a the Thames Tunnel 
fo resist the action of r in its cementitious 


qualities, harder, and more ay 8.4, than any other description of 
ement ; it does date, or turn green; nor is i 


oe a yesptete, oxy 
affected menpaart '¢ influence whatever the 
ing alike ath action of frost and heat, It is manufactured to set in 





from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is a) apr | te 
pada ig 32 e ighore shalle lenge oo) ition.—Orders receive: 
A Company, at their Manufac story, 





Northfiet Kent oa thelr Whew, Great Scotland-yard, White 
also at their Depot, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


MPHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 


No. 4, Porcher trace North, Paddington, 
5th February, 1850. 

Dear Sirs,—I have been edna to speak to the mode of 
Parian Cement, until sufficient experience enabled me to do go. 
As an extensive builder I have ot it many trials, and now beg to 
express perfect satisfaction with it. The house from whence I 
da’ maby Bog od inhabited by me on 7th tember last, not a brick 
Roving b been laid before the 1st of June !—that is to , in three 
months = one week! I stuccoed the walls throug lout with 

red some, painted and marbled others; and the 
whole oc as been dry and perfect from that hour. { need say 
no more,—I am, Gentlemen, yours y. 
‘WM. SCANTLEBURY, 


Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Nine Elms. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 


This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
and et so high a standing = the estimation of all who 

ave used it, that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given ony, ti) 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for “4 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in 
full 7 per owns. i in price, with an additional saving in labour sl 
10 per cent., its allo about “forty minutes for working, being 
less than ly nth of the time of bea cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked with greater ter facilit; a making ether the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER. CENT, ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specime showing its 
ben oe haednnss, = _aepioeetey to all plain and ornamental 

d the Cement, in — duantity, obtained 

peMeors, STEVENS and f SON, at their Plaster and Cement Wo 
186, Dru: ay cl santen —Man mo Dewos Mill, Derby. 

N.B. T ent will receive paint’ or paper in a few hours 
after the Seiateien of the work by the plasterers. 














UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 

during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, arquees and 

temporary awnings on sale or hice. Orders A ead post receive the most 

proms mtion.— WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, ag Street, City, 

anufacturer, by pris to Her “Majest; y’s Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 








(GREY'ST STONE LIME.— —HALL, Brothers, 
Lime Works, n Reigate, to offer to 
Builders and hors a pat of their prices for Cash on delivery, 
Gre; me Lime 6s, 0d. per Yard, or 22 oe Ramen, 
Ditto, for Wanure 4s, od. ditto 
i Ashes . 1s, 64. ditto digo 


Black ditto 98. 0d, ditto ditto 
In not less than Six Yard quantities, and put on the’ Railway for 
all goods stations on the London and Brighton, and South-Eastern 
Railways, or lines co: with them, A fresh sup ply. hot from 
the kilns daily, at the Bricklayers’ Arms and ope one tions, and 
delivered to all parts. 

Prices for Cash on. delive’ 7s. per yard at the stations or 
works ; 8s. per yard delivere d within five gd! hg ‘aot less than 
Sent guaneiaes. pocing 7. Pertibe Qual Lm per yard off if ov 
m \ testing © med r, e Qu 8 warranted 
Fe ae erstham, near Rei uals yarn or Youl’s- 
place, Old Kent-road. 


ELU’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


for oi on hth the cost of oil- int 
For beauty iis pr eos i] 


Can be = pagan fresh ‘oman y hab stg or 


plastering. ood wills robeeh the walls as well as Roman 
casks of 1. 2 ands owt., at 88. 15s. and 2is., 


PATENT paeenay PAINTS, 
Invaluable for c' ce 


cost of other paints always yet Eeep geod fourea. 
Hich browns, dba. j Rreee ana tht colours, 4 per coe. 
B es ra Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


CEMENT, and PAINT.—The ,attention 
trade and meltate o is solicited to these very ex- 
u 





any other 
Cement. 
inclusi 








AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors or 
Warehouses, and oe i of eeremnes, = jenn at the 


above low Byes end x guaran ranteed.— HN PIL- 
KINGTO: GLONCHAU'S ITUMEN PAVEMENT 0 OFFICE 
14, JO JOHN TREE ET, ADELPHI. —N.B. Country Agents and 


Bogineers and ved supplied with the best eins 
for covering ridges and arches. 


IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE 

ROOFING. —CROGGON’S Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt, 
and inodorous Felt for damp walls, sold in rolls 32 inches wide, 
1d. per square foot : also Dry Hair Felt, for preventing the radia- 
tion of heat, and deadening sound; and sheathing for ships’ bot- 
toms, on which the oops * lies smooth. Samples, hana = and 











testimonials sent by post.—_CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hi 
BROWN 
< LAVA. 

METALLIC LAVA, 


patents 
Manufactured only by 


Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI, 


For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES MUSEUMS, HALLS, 
VESTIBULES, (CONSERVA TORIES, bo. bo: f r Foot Pave- 


meni Y Foil INS! 
SeAMPLES EAY INSPEOTION. Taree of Prices,and 
cular, Prony: btained e Office, 6, Guildh ail-Chambers, 
‘etreet, City ; ned at the Offence ot © The Bald er.” 


IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
CHANTS RS. 


AND FACTO 
SALE, » at the Works at Mey bore 
ta or 


Nation of on of BITUMINOUS 80 80. Volati 
containing, 1st, or ile Ol. ae 


rose ete TU 
Hineral 0 Parafin Sth. Crease, 
Tar, The Volatile Oil, or r Mineral tis Soar ise 





ae Oil. of a 


a soly on and — A’ Eine is wilt moet 
jo Sarpentin ey used 
sp rit AV eee eyed, or may 80 volatile, | sum 





lve in any Property ey seed or fish oils, 


iw wer, and po 
their becoming taneid. The third is ted for lubri- 
> ON —the 4th, 











Fre s STONE, - of apes rior -¢ uality pi 
ra Tallies = to Beier’, Reigate 
station.—Apply t to ‘Mr. GARBUTHERS 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


R432 ELL and SXUNDERS, 
QUABRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


also cost for transit to any of the kingd: 
aici oo, furnished on opplication. 1 ae 








MARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 


ASIN, — MARTIN and WOOD solicit * atten. 
to their stock of 
York, an Fy Stone ; oe Slates, 
Plaster, 1 Bricks, Tiles, Laths, F 
the lowest possible prices for h. 
gers, Steps, 
Pipes, 8; ae &e., al hand. Mortar, Lime and Hai: Fin 
ons, ways on 0 r, Fine 
Stuf, &o. Prompt ‘attention paid to country 0 orders. , 


Bitrpens STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen me Rath, have appointed MARTIN 

— WOOD thet sole og 2S in Lond — Pr. pg BR beg to 

form tects, Masons, 

Fe ea. vat OORSHEAM DOWN and other Batre 

STONE will alwa ware be kept at me Povo, oppostie the Great 

Western Railway Station, Paddi: Orders also be received 

at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park nn 


ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 


Station, itu Sane FLUESTE 
camaiy tokinen that “1 


sone, and oth ~" he con. 
tinues to supply the Borehill G d Stone, Corshamdown, 
Neg ree ts Farleighdown ene of the best  fuality, and at 
the lowest it rioms. Painswick Stone blocks and slabs o; 

2 ways on hand.—N.B, Stone and other goods inf 


BAra and BOX WEATHER STONE.— 

HENRY STRONG, G, QUARE MAN and STONE MER. 
CHANT, begs to inf Duildese, and others, that he 
still continues to to supply the best Combe Down and _ Lodge Stile 
Stone. —H begsir announce that he has opened two exten- 
sive aa, ‘on ay de from whence he is able to supply, to an: 
sxiend, & the bey vt on "Weather Stone on the most reasonable 

—N.B. A uoins, and Rangework cut to order.—6, Bt. 
Mori's place, Whicoin , Bath, 


EVON HAYTOR GRANITE COM. 
PANY, 59, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY.—Appli- 
none to be made for the pepe ge op ference Shares addressed 
e Directors, at the offices of the company, as shore or a the 
Bolittors, MESSRS. HODGSON, *GONCA EN, YES, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where prospectuses may alee ~ hae The 
«hes are 51. each ; first payment 1/. per share. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 


AETERRAL WORKS:-LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co,, 
ors and Im Ts emagne. 
eAUBIGNY STON E from’ the uarries, near Falaise, Calvados 




















ay aN 9 is of similar eolour to Portland Stone, its 
tee finer, ponan poo of work bout the same. 
RANVILL m Ranville earries, near Caen, Nor- 


mandy.—Suitable nee strong pie wharf and quay 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depdt, Caen Sufferance 

therhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
attoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres a ies alle 
offers enn STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at 
magne, at 1s. 1d. ber cubic foot, delivered to vessels or w: 
(free of expente, fo m the depdt a Be the Whitby and Seotch 
ra Fo imehouse.—Contracts my quantal 
Cargoes Teel to order, from 2 Caen, Ay cor the — on 
the same et, Borough Mark FOUCARD, = ‘th e 
Speneg-stzeek, Boro — Ket 7 Mr. 8. W. 
Whar Sain references to 1» at 
MARSHES. 0. 3, Teatetnans near the Mansion conn 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
WOR Belvedere-road. mbeth.—A red 
— of Che best WHE, CH Late SLABS, pi oe both faces, will 
sent on application (post paid) being made, And incl age 
stamp. The prices are under a being advertised for inferior slates 


HE PIMLICO: SLATE WORKS.— 
Patronized b; poe yalty, the Heads of the Tobie, } the 
Clergy, Architects 0: Eminence Nuss f Railwa; ey Co 
and the Public generally —_MAGNUS’S fo LED SLATE 
oe the vile imitations and ements of his 
tent that are attempted) continues to i. in favour with the 
ublic, being handsomer, ane Magen and very much cheaper 
han marble.—Price ostage free on of the kingdom gratis, 
anda es ms a set on receipt of 3s. in post 
stamps. and Larder Shelves, Wine Ce 
Fittings, Sinsone: ae arty of plain Slate Work, at an 
that defy compelition.— blr” fe 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 


ROCATELLO MARBLE.—A fine parcel 
of this rare and valuable marble has just been imported in 
blocks of advan‘ us 
Millbank-street, W est: 


EINED MARBLE. — TO MASONS, 
BUILDERS. y nt da on SALE, at the Marble and 
Wood Sawin mmercial-road, Pimlico, a LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at the following 
low prices for Cash :— 
i +s os 1s, 3d, per foot super. 
linch .. .,. .. 18. 6d. ” 


TO MASONS. 

EDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 

~The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and well 
sawn, at their Manufactory, ESHER-S' REET, near Millbank, 
Westminster, at the following reduced prices, viz. :— 

4 inch, at ls. 2d. per foot. 

lineb, at Is. 4d. ,, 
EL CUNDY, Mason and “Builder, 
MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 


SCREENS, and other Works 


on view of the Early 
styles. 
SCULPTURED GOTHIO 


MONOMER TS eS rae naar 
of design. Letters 




















sizes, ane may be seen at the wharf, No. 17, 



















w the 9 carefully lected 


TE SHELVES.— 
nod = White Porcelain 


-PIECE FOR 





fie eo 








to 





or 






A 


——1,// 


LASTERERS’ E HAIR and HAIR FELT 
‘ACTORY, Moskinew, road, Bermondee 

= ey y that he has_on hand's iarge sock ste of 
Sutese ne WINTEH Hae suitable for 








poses, which will be de elivered in quantities exoceding 5 owt owt. free 

of the aelghhoarts of London. Also, oy 

wantity of PROVED PATENT = FELT, to go the 
covering boilers, steam- 


ne f com- 
wadiotion: of heat and deadening ron Hag ‘In seaeet ake be sane 
of felt with 


Feminanetree Sacer ede 
AROLE besa TOR TO. se ee ONERS | 
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